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Overview 



Evaluating teachers is not a new exercise. Evalu- 
ation has been present whenever a teacher has been 
hired or fired. What is new in the school districts of 
the United States during the 1970s is the intensive 
search for improved ways to evaluate teachers - 
and to standardize these ways. Impetus for this 
search flows from the needs of two groups: 
teachers, on the one hand, who seek the security of 
fair, objective standards of evaluation; and the 
public, on the other hand, seeking assurance that 
its tax dollar is well spent. The professional school 
administrator, serving as a middle-man between the 
two groups, has the sensitive task of seeing that the 
needs of both are met as fully as possible while 
achieving the ultimate goal of everyone - im- 
proved education for children. 



PRESSURES FOR EVALUATION 

In the 1960s the cost of education soared, 
igniting the cry for '^accountability.'* A few state 
legislatures responded by passing accountability 
laws that, among other things, often mandated 
teacher evaluation. Even where laws were not 
enacted, public demands for accountability in the 
school systems increased pressures for more reli- 
able evaluation procedures. Today it is a rare 
school district that has not at least taken a new 
look at its teacher evaluation policies, and many 
are changing or have changed their procedures. 

What makes the task of finding a workable 
system difficult is that teacher evaluation involves 
two almost ineconcilables: the near impossibility 
of making valid judgments about anything as 
complex and personal as teaching ability, and the 
crying need to do just that. It is the tension 
between the need for it and the difficulty of it - 
both recognized on all sides - that has produced a 
variety of ways to try to resolve the problem, and a 
variety of reactions to them. 



**What is good? What is effective evaluation?'* 
These questions have far-reaching influence on the 
operation of a school system and direct effects on 
the lives and work of teachers and pupils. The best 
answers are being worked out by educators in the 
hurly-burly of daily operations. 

Probably the first step in the search for answers 
is a definition of teacher evaluation. Consider the 
one contained in the evaluation plan of the 
Belmont (Calif.) School District: 

Evaluation is the process of making con- 
sidered judgments concerning the professional 
accomplishments and competencies of all certifi- 
cated employees, based on a broad knowledge of 
the areas of performance involved, the charac- 
teristics of the situation of the individuals being 
evaluated, and the specific standards of per- 
formance ^established for their positions. 

Evaluation should promote awareness of the 
strengths and weaknesses of all certificated 
personnel, provide for growth and improvement 
and encourage beneficial change. It is much 
broader than any single assessment technique or 
instrument, and it is a necessary function in 
maintaining a viable profession. Evaluation of 
personnel should be directed to the total educa- 
tional process in order that children are able to 
develop to the best of their abilities. It should be 
constructive, fair and equitable. Communication 
between the evaluator and the evaluatee should 
be ongoing. 

In some districts the search for an evaluation 
procedure has taken on the unfortunate aspects of 
an adversary proceeding. This is not true in the 
majority of districts, and many report a coopera- 
tive spirit, such as described by Dean W. Tate, 
assistant superintendent of Reynolds School Dis- 
trict No. 7, Multnomah County, Ore.: "Generally 
speaking our teachers are competent professionals 
whose desire is not to protect the few incompe- 
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tents in their ranks. All they have asked of us is 
that our evaluations of them be thorough and 
fair/' 

The growing practice - and the most note- 
worthy new trend - is to involve teachers in the 
establishment of evaluation programs. The uni- 
lateral imposition of evaluative standards on the 
teacher by the administrator is going the way of 
the dinosaur. As John Cope, assistant superinten- 
dent, Pittsford (N.Y.) Central School, reports: 
**The biggest plus factor resulting from our teacher 
evaluation program is the increased communication 
between principal and teacher and the agreement 
on what is important in the total program." 

Which isn*t to say that all is harmonious, even in 
the best districts. There is plenty of disa^eement 
over the what, how and why. Many teachers, for 
example, feel only their classroom behavior should 
be evaluated; administrators believe a broader base 
of evaluation is needed. Teachers want evaluation 
to be only '^formative/' that is, aimed at improving 
instruction; administrators want that, but they feel 
the need for '*summative" evaluation that leads to 
decisions on whether to retain or dismiss a teacher. 

The questions that districts are struggling with 
are svinmed up in the introduction to a task force 
report on a personnel evaluation system for the 
Davenport (Iowa) Community School District: 

• What are the goals of an evalv.ation system? 

• Who will do the evaluating? 

• How will these evaluators be trained? 

• Who will develop an evaluation instrument? 

• How will evaluation /\?sults be used? 

• What kind of evaluation data is relevant? 

• What are the sources of evaluation data? 



# How many times will an employe be evalu- 
ated? 

• What are the appeal procedures if the em- 
ploye disagrees with the evaluator? 



In this Current Trends Report we explore the 
way districts across the country have answered 
these questions. The material presented in these 
pages is based on a review of school district 
practices conducted by the researchers, writers and 
editors of this report. A questionnaire study by the 
National School Public Relations Assn. resulted in 
a large body of facts and descriptive reports on 
teacher evaluation programs. On-the-scene visits 
and interviews with school administrators and 
other educators extended these data. 

On the basis of the flndings, this report will 
show the varied approaches to teacher evaluation. 
But there are underlying principles - and these, 
too, will be demonstrated in the pages ahead. In 
summing up briefly at this point, the state of the 
art, G. E. Grube, principal of the Bergenfield (N.J.) 
High School, has said: 

The critical points in evaluation appear to 
be (1) getting the staff to accept positive 
evaluation and (2) getting the staff to under- 
stand that classroom observation is but a 
small part of the overall process. To achieve 
either, the administrator must be personally 
committed to these points and not merely 
giving lip service to fairness, honesty, im- 
provement, etc. 



It takes time and energy to improve a staff 
through the use of positive evaluation tech- 
niques and procedures. The results are well 
worth the effort. 
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Chapter 1 

£V| Three Central Questions 



WHY EVALUATE? 

''Why evaluate?** is a central question and many 
words have been written on it. Boiled down, the 
answer comes to this: to improve teaching perfor- 
mance so as to provide a better education for our 
children. 

There was a time (not to6*^6hg ago, and some 
districts still operate in thaf time) when the 
consensus held that the best way to improve 
teaching performance was to fire the incompetent 
teachers. Teacher evaluation, consequently, was 
geared to identifying incompetents so they could 
be eliminated. 

But then the belief grew, not only among 
teachers but also among administrators, that this 
approach was much too narrow and negative, that 
it had all sorts of unpleasajit side effects, could 
easily be abused by insensitive administrators and, 
worst of all, did not really improve teaching 
performance. 



THE TREND TODAY 

In today's changing patterns of evaluation, the 
trend is away from the negative (identifying poor 
teachers so they can be dismissed) and toward the 
positive (identifying weaknesses and strengths so 
that the former can be corrected and the latter 
reinforced). 

Most educators welcome the thrust toward a 
positively oriented evaluation procedure. Practicing 
administrators, however, cannot blink away the 
fact that there still must be some procedure for 
identifying and eliminating incompetent teachers 
who persist in remaining incompetent. Conse- 
quently, today many districts attempt to design 
teacher evaluation procedures that accentuate the 
positive while- retaining aspects of the negative. 
Because teachers bristle at any suggestion of 
evaluation for the purpose of dismissal, some 



districts go to great pains to separate the idea of 
evaluation for improvement from the idea of 
evaluation for dismissal. Evaluation designed to 
lead to an administrative decision, such as not 
renewing a teacher's contract, is often called 
*'summative evaluation,** whereas that designed for 
the purpose of improving instruction is designated 
**formative evaluation.** Regardless of what labels 
are used, or how elaborate and safesounding the 
procedures, any written evaluation that ultimately 
is put in the teacher's personnel folder provides 
potential evidence in a dismissal move. Many 
districts candidly recognize this, and describe in 
detail the procedures to be followed in their 
evaluation policies or guidelines. 

The Lenox (Mass.) Public SchooJs $trgss im- 
provement in its policy on evaluation, but also lists 
as one of the purposes of evaluation: 'To separate 
from employment from the Lenox Public Schools 
those teachers who do not meet the requirements 
of the schools with respect to professional compe- 
tence and/or performance.** 

Boards of education which openly identify 
dismissal as a purpose of evaluation caution admin- 
istrators that improvement is the first aim, and that 
dismissal recommendations must be backed up 
with ample evidence* Among those procedures 
outlined by the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Community 
Schools to ensure fairness ii (he following; 

A tenure teacher will be transferred to an- 
other school or unit at the end of the school 
year and will be evaluated twice by the principal 
or unit head the following school year before a 
final recommendation related to retention is 
determined. 

Teacher organizations are particularly sensitive 
to evaluation tied directly to dismissal, and as a 
Kansas administrator notes "evaluations are ques- 
tioned when the secondary purpose - dismissal - 
becomes necessary/* Teachers* organizations are 



Personnel Assessment vs, Dismissal Procedures 

The following statement, issued by the Professional Practices Council, Florida 
Dept, of Education, supports their belief that teacher evaluation should be kept 
separate from procedures to identify and dismiss incompetent personnel. 

The program for evaluating personnel, in the language of the (Florida) statute, 
is Tor the purpose of improving the quality of instructional, administrative and 
supervisory services.' If the purpose of the statute is to be served, the procedures 
established should clearly identify the educational goals of the system* and the 
evaluation program should provide information pointing to the kinds of in-service 
training needed by the teachers, administrators, and supervisors to accomplish 
these goals. ... 

Evaluation should be a diagnostic tool which identifies what additional 
competencies would strengthen a given individuals professional repertoire. 
Obviously, global types of evaluation which labeled personnel as "excellent," 
"satisfactory," or "poor" are not very useful as indicators of the type of in-service 
education needed. . , . 

The approach to assessment which follows the spirit of the evaluation 
legislation presumes that each classroom teacher, supervisor and administrator is 
competent and moral, a presumption which is legally defensible and administra- 
tively sound. This approach also operates under two additional assumptions: first, 
that there is always room for improvement and updating of skills; and second, 
that a periodic evaluation of all personnel is the vehicle for identifying what kind 
of improvement and updating would best strengthen a given individual to better 
perform his assigned tasks. It focuses the assessment procedures and in-service 
efforts directly on the edudktional goals of the system and the specific needs of a 
given individual. . . . 

Clearly, it is neither realistic nor productive to use the vehicle of periodic 
personnel assessment as a means of increasing the list of persons who ace 
identified as incompetent to perform in the classroom. Rather, it should be used 
as a means of reducing the list. The process of identifying and dealing with the 
suspected incompetent should be an entirely different process. Identification of 
possible incompetents will come from a variety of other sources which will be 
more direct than the traditional global evaluation and more diffused than an 
in-service-related personnel assessment. Colleagues, parents, or students may 
complain; administrators may observe inefficiency or incapability which requires 
a close examination of an individual's performance. 

When an administrator has determined to the best of his knowledge that an 
individual's performance is incompetent, he should pursue the Professional Prac- 
tices Council's NEAT procedures as follows: 

N is for Notice to the individual that deficiencies exist which, if not corrected, 

could lead to his dismissal; 
E is for full and complete Explanation of deficiencies and suggested 

corrections; 

A is for administrative and supervisory Assistance offered and provided; 
T is for reasonable Time provided for correction of deficiencies. 



increasingly insisting that evaluation be tied di- 
rectly to grievance procedures and guarantees of 
due process. 

Differences concerning the purpose of evalua- 
tion can occur among administrators as well as 
between teachers and administrators. Referring to 
a "definite gap" between the philosophies concern- 
ing evaluation, one administrator goes on to say, 
"The principals and the director of secondary 
education feel that the prim.e function of evalua- 
tion is to improve instruction. The superintendent 
feels that we are evaluating teachers too high, 
making it difficult to dismiss some that fall in the 
lower part of the range." 

The dismissal function of evaluation is more 
clearly evident in respect to probationary teachers, 
i.e. those without tenure. Such teachers are evalu- 
ated at frequent intervals for the stated purpose of 
deciding whether to renew their contract and/or 
move them to tenured status. However, nonten- 
ured teachers cannot be eliminated in a perfunc- 
tory manner any more than can tenured teachers. 
Teacher organizations are as ready to contest the 
firing of one as the other and courts have overruled 
dismissals of nontenured teachers where good 
cause has not been shown. 



WHO EVALUATES? 

Traditionally the teacher's immediate supervisor, 
usually the principal, has been responsible for 
evaluating the teacher, and today, despite changes 
in approaches, the principal is still the individual 
most often charged with this important duty. 

Some principals have reported they spend up to 
90% of their time performing functions related to 
evaluation: classroom visits, conferences, inservice 
training, etc., and many districts identify teacher 
evaluation as the major duty of a principal. 

Reynolds School District No. 7, Multnomah 
County, Ore., puts it this way: "The most impor- 
tant job of a principal is to assess the effectiveness 
of his teaching staff. This facet is infinitely more 
important than filling out forms, doing routine 
office jobs, serving on committees, making bud- 
gets, and the like. It is felt that in order to make an 
honest appraisal of each teacher, one-half of each 
principars time should be spent in the classroom." 

In large schools and at the secondary level in 
most schools, assistant principals, department 
heads and other middle management administra- 
tors share the evaluation tasks. 



Cheyenne Mountain High School in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., reports the following division of 
teacher evaluation duties: 

The building principal and department chair- 
men share in the evaluation of teachers. The 
department chairmen are primarily concerned 
with subject-matter knowledge, methodology, 
student-teacher rapport, and will also write 
several observations of classroom activities. 

The evaluation by the building principal is 
rarely based on one classroom observation, but 
is a composite evaluation of the teacher's teach- 
ing performance based on frequent classroom 
visitations and (assessment of the teacher*s) 
overall contributions to the school and 
community. 



Peer Evaluation 

Accompanying the trend toward more teacher 
involvement in his own evaluation (goal setting/ 
conferences with evaluator) is a companion trend 
to involve others, notably students and peers, in 
the process. (Evaluation by students, which is an 
approach subject to much discussion, is examined 
in detail in Chapter 3.) Peer evaluation, the 
evaluation of one teacher by another, is being used 
increasingly, most often in conjunction with evalu- 
ation performed by a supervisor. 

Teachers themselves generally are receptive to 
the idea of being evaluated by a peer, not only 
because they feel a fellow teacher will be sympa- 
thetic, but because they believe a fellow teacher is 
more competent to judge what transpires in a 
classroom than a supervisor who is less famiiiar 
with the classroom. A general complaint of teach- 
ers about evaluation by administrators is that they 
**don't know classroom problems." 

Districts using peer evaluation have encountered 
some problems. A common one is finding the time 
and money, and another one is training, which 
compounds the first two. If teachers are to 
evaluate other teachers, they must be released from 
their own classrooms long enough to accomplish 
this and to be trained to do it. That may cause 
some administrative snags. 

Another problem is that some teachers are often 
reluctant to judge their fellow teach.jrs. Even in the 
kindest light and with the best of intentions, 
**helping someone else to improve his efforts" 
implies criticism, which is hard to give and harder 
to receive for some. 
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Garford G. Gordon, research executive, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Assn., in a provocative statement 
on peer evaluation, presents two cogent arguments 
supporting the concept. 

Except in the smallest schools and school 
districts it is physically impossible for administra- 
tors to collect and evaluate the data necessary for 
valid evaluation of all certified staff. And even 
if there were enough administrators to assure 
classroom visitation often enough, Gordon says, 
"no person can be an expert, familiar with the 
latest developments in all fields of education. To 
expect a principal or other administrator to be so 
competent in both kindergarten and sixth-grade 
teaching as to be a competent evaluator of teacher 
performance in both is to expect him to walk on 
water.** 

Gordon suggests that an important advantage of 
peer evaluation is to separate evaluative judgment 
from responsibility for the consequences, and 
charges that the present situation, in which the 
administrator evaluates personnel for whose perfor- 
mance he is responsible, is **an obvious conflict of 
interest.** 

A method Gordon recommends, and one that is 
being used to a degree in some districts, is team 
evaluation. La Grange, 111., uses the team approach 
to evaluation with a peer teacher, principal, and if 
necessary, a subject specialist, participating. 



Self-Evaluation 

The idea of the teacher evaluating himself is 
spreading. Self-evaluation is used in many districts. 
The process involves the teacher setting his own 
objectives and then rating himself on how well he 
has achieved these objectives - but both tasks are 
often performed with the supervisor as a partner. 



WHAT CRITERIA ARE USED? 

To evaluate a teacher it is necessary for local 
school administrators and teachers to determine, 
and to agree on, the characteristics of an effective 
teacher and on the ingredients of effective instruc- 
tion. Yet few among the experts and practitioners 
agree on characteristics or how they can t>e 
measured. 

'Teachers feel that only classroom procedure is 
the basis of evaluation. The board*s position is that 
anything affecting the kids, be it in the classroom. 
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in the halls, or in the community, is part of the 
basis of teacher evaluation,*' an administrator in 
Michigan says, and he might have been speaking for 
many more districts than his own. 

And even if there were agreement that only the 
teacher's activities in the classroom should form 
the basis for evaluation, there remains plenty of 
disagreement over just what should be considered. 

An administrator in a junior high school in 
Louisiana reports that, "I have learned not to use 
^emotional control' when evaluating teacher be- 
havior because I am not a psychiatrist and was told 
so, 1 backed down." He is not the only evaluator to 
encounter teacher reluctance to be formally rated 
unsatisfactory, satisfactory, or excellent on such 
personal traits as **emotional control," "poise and 
self-confidence/' ^'enthusiasm." 

Yet districts must continue to search for the 
criteria to use in evaluating teachers, to, establish 
what it is that is being assessed. Some districts try 
hard to convey a degree of scientific precision to 
the evaluation procedure, and sometimes come up 
with criteria such as: **When a student misbehaves, 
the teacher reacts in the most constructive way 
percent of the time." The use of the percent- 
age gives the illusion of precise measurement to 
such terms as **most constructive" that do not 
admit to measurement. It is an eerie coupling of 
the exact and inexact. Even if the terms permitted 
precise measurement, one is still left with the 
troublesome fact that for the statement to have 
validity the evaluator must observe the teacher 
100% of the time to determine a percentage. 

Attributes of the successful teacher that most 
districts attempt to assess can be easily Hnked. 
They are: 

• Teacher/pupil relationships 

• Classroom management and procedure 

• Staff relationships 

• Community relationships 

• Professional attributes 

• Professional growth. 

The terminology may change from district to 
district, but these are essentially the main areas in 
which a teacher is usually evaluated. 

Some districts make a point of listing "teacher's 
knowledge of subject" among the attributes to be 



assessed. Many apparently feel that Jt is implied in 
other attributes, and some even caution that 
subject knowledge should not be given undue 
weight since mastery of a subject does not guaran- 
tee a person is a good teacher. 

In a statement on Teacher Evaluation, ihc Michi- 
gan Educatidn Assn. comments on three environ- 
ments in which teachers are often evaluated: 
community, institution and classroom. The Asso- 
ciation takes the position that "the behavior of the 
teacher in the community environment is not an 
appropriate criterion for formal evaluation of 
teacher performance/* but that the teacher's be- 
havior in the institutional environment is subject to 
formal evaluation in terms of conformity to 
institutional regulations. 

The Association recommends that in the class- 
room the teacher*s technical competence be as- 
sessed in terms of: planning and organizing in 
relation to stated goals; knowledge of the subject 
matter; methodology; classroom control; client 
relationships; and the management and the condi- 
tion of the milieu. 



Measurement of Student Progress 

One method of judging teacher effectiveness 
currently much advocated is to measure student 
progress - one might call it the /V^^oof of the 
pudding*' approach. If Johnny can't read> then 
clearly teacher isn't doing his job, so runs the 
argument; ipso facto, if you can measure what the 
kids have learned> you *ll know how good the 
teacher is. 

This line of reasoning has popular appeal, 
especially to people whose experience in science, 
industry, cost accounting, quality control and 
similar fields predisposes them to look for quanti- 
tative results for each action put into a "product 
system." Many teachers, on the other hand, feel 
this approach is simplistic and mechanistic, as well 
as being highly unfair to the teacher. Both sides 
can cite research studies or pilot programs to 
support their position. 

Even where agreement exists on the principle 
that pupil achievement be considered a key ele- 
ment in judging teacher competence, there is 
intense disagreement on how such achievement 
shall be determined. At the center of the argument 
is the question of the use of standardized tests. 
Legislative actions, such as California's Stull Act, 
for example^ which requires '"the establishment of 
standards of expected student progress in each area 



of study and of techniques for the assessment of 
that progress,'* have given impetus to the use of 
standardized tests for such assessment. The CaU- 
fornia Teachers Assn., like similar associations, has 
been at great pains to counteract this trend; Its 
position^ stated in 1972, is as fbliows: 

Because of profound misunderstandings about 
the nature of standardized tests, their misuse at 
the state level in comparing schools and commu- 
nities, and the fact that they already exist and 
require no hard thinking to develop, and because 
the public has been oversold on the . . . validity 
of /norms,' many professionals as well as many 
of the public have adopted the simplistic notion 
that student progress in terms of grade place- 
ment on standardized tests should be the mea- 
sure ... used in evaluation of certification 
personnel. This notion is totally false and must 
be resisted by every professional group. . . . 

In a speech prepared for CTA, Duncan Sprague 
explains: **BasicaJly, standardized norms were not 
set up for evaluating the progress of students; they 
were set up to differentiate, to extend students* 
scores along a continuum from zero to one 
hundred so that they would be grouped in a 
bell'Shaped curve with an arithmetic mean or 
average in the middle. Our . . . concern . . . is that 
50% of those who take the tests are judged *below 
average/ Statistically (if one understands statistics) 
this is understandable; but/ for an individual 
student or a member of the publicV it is not 
understandable. The message they get is: This child 
is 'below average.' And, it follows that so is the 
teacher, if the standardized test is taken as the 
n:easure of teacher effectiveness. 

HOW THE STUDENT PERFORMS 

Thus, many teachers' organizations as well as 
many theorists uige as an alternative the use of 
cnterion-referenced tests, which are constructed to 
see how well each student has met certain mini- 
mum levels of competence, rather than to compare 
students with one another. Such tests, its propo- 
nents argue, can give a more accurate picture of 
gains in student learning. 

Three other difficulties remain regarding student 
progress as a test of teacher competence. One is the 
sheer magnitude of the task. To establish standards 
of expected student progress in each area of study, 
as well as techniques for their assessment, means 
no less than going through the entire curriculum 
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and setting up thousands of progress indicators - 
and then somehow getting districlwide, or even 
statewide, agreement on them - an undertaking to 
daunt the most intrepid/ Critics argue that the time 
might better be spent teaching. 

Second is the danger of freezing teaching into a 
rigid mold. If standards of expected student 
progress must be met, then woe to the teacher who 
turns away from pursuit of those standards to try 
some creative activities, pursue independent study, 
or investigate a new idea that didn't exist when the 
**expected standards** were drawn up. Some fear 
that the setting of minimum standards will discour- 
age some teachers from striving to go beyond the 
minimum » 

Finally, if pupil progress is to be taken as a 
measure of teacher competence, then both justice 
and common sense require that careful note be 
taken of how the pupil scored before he entered 
the class of the teacher being evaluated. Teachers' 
organizations could insist that the teacher be 
provided with appropriate records for all his 
students at the beginning of the year, that records 



be easily accessible, and that time be allowed for 
study and interpretation of student records. 

Teachers also are emphatic in insisting that the 
total teaching environment be weighed before 
drawing any conclusions about pupi! progress. 
Merely to compare ''before** and **after** test 
scores for pupils, even if the tests are soundly 
designed, may be meaningless or unfair unless 
consideration is also given to such factors as class 
size, a teacher's overall teaching load, availability 
and quality of teaching materials, home and 
community factors influencing student motivation, 
and so on. 

Nevertheless, the public demand for demon- 
strable student progress is so strong, and so 
seemingly logical, that some effort in this direction 
will probably be sought in just about every district. 
Those districts which are planning to use student 
progress as a measure of teacher effectiveness 
report that much preliminary work must be done if 
efforts are to be meaningful, rather than 
mechanical. 
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Chapter 2 




Methods and Tools of Evaluation 



SEHINGOBJECTiVES 

Ideally, today*s teacher evaluation programs 
require the establishment of goals and objectives. 
Some school districts try to approach this ideal by 
setting up district-level objectives, building-level 
objectives and teacher objectives, which are also 
called job targets. There is little unanimity among 
districts as to what each term means, and some- 
times the terms are used interchangeably by the 
same district. While the districts do not use the 
terms in precisely the same way, it is safe to say 
they are unanimous in their aims: improving 
instruction as far as possible by setting down 
measurable goals, objectives or job targets. 

"Goals** are usually the broad, more generalized 
statements of what a district hopes to accomplish. 
The prime goal of most evaluation programs is the 
improvement of instruction. "Objectives,** "job 
targets," ^^performance objectives,** or "behavioral 
objectives** are specific aims that a teacher may set 
for himself. These may or may not be expressed as 
certain behaviors thai can be achieved within a 
specified period of time with a specified grouping 
of pupils, e.g.: 80% of the pupils Will be able to 
read at , . level by such and such a time. 



Statements of Philosophy and Objectives 

Many districts preface their evaluation plans 
with a statement of philosophy* 

A typical statement of philosophy might read 
like this one from Warren City (Ohio) Schools: 
"We believe that the objective of appraisal is the 
improvement of the quality of children's learning 
experiences. We further believe that it is a coopera- 
tive process wherein the individual being appraised 
and the one responsible for the appraisal feel a 
joint responsibility to work together to achieve the 
desired results." 

But the real task begins with setting objectives. 
The teacher, usually in conference with the evatu- 



ator, sets objectives in areas of professional weak- 
ness. (Virtually all districts identify several basic 
areas of teaching activity for the purpose of 
assessment.) The teacher is then evaluated on how 
well he achieves these objectives. Some evaluation 
programs assess the teacher*s performance only in 
terms of his stated objectives. Others evaluate the 
teacher*s performance in a number of standardized 
areas as well as in terms of meeting his own 
objectives. 

Most districts require that teachers set their 
objectives near the beginning of the school year. In 
some, conferences to set objectives are in the 
middle of the year, after the teacher has been 
observed and areas of strengths and weaknesses 
noted. 

Although most districts are satisfied with the 
objective-based evaluation programs, some have 
encountered problems. One California administra- 
tor found that "staff members write objectives 
they are quite sure they can obtain, Supervisors 
have tittle time to evaluate these or to modify 
them before approving them.** 

A Michigan district reports that "Initially there 
was concern that some goals were too ambitious, 
too global^ or too vague. Experience has helped 
alleviate these concerns.** 

An Iowa district reports what many other 
districts discovered upon initiating objective-type 
evaluation: "The first year many teachers were a 
little up-tight about writing management-by*objeo- 
tives type of items. They were not sure about 
them/* Experience and in-service training have 
generally helped such teachers to define and 
describe the objectives important to them. 

But the number one problem is time: Teachers 
must find time each year to write out their 
teaching targets. Supervisors must find time to help 
the teachers write the targets; they must evaluate 
the targets before they begin to evaluate the 
teacher. For the conscientious individual, teacher 
or supervisor, the process can be a painfully slow 
one that eats up huge amounts of their time. 
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Umiting the Targets 

Most districts limit the number of targets they 
expect the teacher to set In a given year. Some 
require a teacher to establish only two or three. 
Others expect more, but not an unwieldy number. 
The evaluation plan of Alexandria City (Va,) 
Public Schools cautions, *'The number of targets 
finally agreed to will depend upon a given situa- 
tion. There is no magic number. Six or eight well 
chosen, relevant targets are preferable to 15 or 20. 
The guiding principle is to fix upon those which 
seem most pertinent, and those most likely to 
improve instruction.'* 

The Alexandria plan is a good example of the 
objective-setting approach to evaluation. The plan 
states: 

The primary objective of teacher evaluation is 
to improve instruction. Additional objectives are 
to improve the performance of teachers by 
correcting teaching, management or other defi- 
ciencies; to humanize instruction; to increase 
overall accountability on the part of the teachers 
and school administrators . . . and to improve 
the overall growth of the teaching staff. 

The Alexandria plan defines "performance ob- 
jectives*' as "those specific goals or targets which, 
if achieved, are likely to improve instruction.*' 
Educators in Alexandria tend to use the terms 
/^performance objective,'* ''behavioral objective," 
and "target" interchangeably. The plan identifies 
four elements as necessary **to make an objective 
satisfy the cjefinition of behavioral objective." The 
elements 2LXt\ designate (initiator and implemcntor 
of the target), substance (content of target), action 
(steps necessary to achieve target) and assessment 
(method of evaluation to ascertain if target was 
achieved). 

Alexandria identifies seven areas within which 
teacher competency is evaluated. One of the areas, 
for example, is "Provide favorable psychological 
environment.'* A sample target suggested for that 
area is: "Teacher, utilizing the resources of the 
school library, will develop a plan for students to 
identify and describe five ethnic minority group 
leaders and state their contributions." 



Some Become Complex 

In some districts the process of setting and 
measuring objectives has become quite complex. 



The teacher sets his overall goals; then his objec- 
tives or targets that are steps toward those goals; 
and then the procedures he will use to attain the 
objectives; and finally some type of post test to 
prove the objectives/goals have been achieved. 

The motivation that spurs such procedures Is 
laudable; it is an attempt to reduce to measurable 
terms the complex activity of teaching. It is an 
attempt to be accountable. But the complexity of 
some of the procedures that have been devised 
should caution districts to keep things simple, lest 
they become like the fanatic who, having lost sight 
of his goals, redoubles his efforts. 

THE ClASSROOM VISIT 

The most common method of formal teacher 
evaluation is the classroom visitation. Regardless of 
who is doing the evaluations - peer or supervisor - 
the classroom visit is the foundation of the process. 
Frequently it is supplemented with teacher- 
evaluator conferences both before and after the 
fact of visitation. 

Richland (Wash.) School District No, 400, in a 
form explaining evaluation to teachers, states the 
essence of an evaluation plan that is popular among 
many districts: 

1. A conference with the teacher to identify a 
particular characteristic or goal for evalua- 
tion 

2. A data-gathering operation (a classroom ob- 
servation, self-analysis or student analysis) 
related to the characteristic 

3. A conference to evaluate the data and to 
identify new characteristics for evaluation. 

While most administrators and teachers appear 
to accept the essentiality of the classroom visita- 
tion as part of the evaluation procedure, not 
everyone agrees on how it should be carried out 
by, by whom, when and how often, and even how 
long the visits should be. 

One Arizona educator does not feel that class- 
room observation by an administrator is necessary 
or even desirable. He prefers conferences, group 
discussions and peer observations. 

"Observation by the administrator creates an 
artificial situation," he writes, "1 now facilitate 
self-evaluation through individual conferences with 
the teacher, ('How do you feel about your teach- 
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ing? How do your students fed about your class?*), 
small group discussion with teachers (sharing prob- 
lejDs, concerns and feelings).*' Teachers form teams 
to observe each others* classes and submit written 
evaluations of their conclusions. 

While most feel that classroom visitations for 
evaluation should be increased In frequency and 
length, at least one Wisconsin administrator dis- 
agrees: "We still use the same classroom visitation 
as a basis for evaluation, but have changed to a 
five-minuto visit rather than a long, long observa- 
tion. We learn more approaching the classroom 
than sitting in it.'* 



Visitations: Pros and Cons 

Robert T. McGee, assistant superintendent of 
Denton (Tex.) Public Schools, strongly supports 
classroom visitations. McGee describes Denton's 
approach as "positive and cooperative/' with its 
chief elements being classroom visits and confer- 
ences. No rating scale is used and the coi^ferences 
cover observed teacher behavior in terms of impact 
on students. 

"It is not perfect" McGee writes, "but it 
achieves the basic objective of having the partici- 
pants sit down together to discuss the teaching act. 
This can only be done as a result of 'supervisors* 
being in the teaching setting (classroom). Any 
supervisory or evaluative procedure which avoids 
this is fake at worst or incomplete at best.'* 

In its report, Teacher Evaluation To Improve 
Learning, the Ohio Commission on Public School 
Personnel Policies states that "as generally prac- 
ticed for the purpose of formal evaluation . . . 
(classroom observation) is of little value and can be 
more harmful than beneficial ..." 

The Ohio report notes these drawbacks: When 
forewarned, teachers and students can prepare for 
the event and thus the appraiser has little oppor- 
tunity to observe a typical situation; observations 
made under the pretense of seeing how the 
students are doing or if the new equipment is being 
used are recognized by the teacher as a subterfuge 
and are too incomplete to be meaningful. 

The Ohio report identifies the "most important 
criticism'* of a classroom observation is its brevity 
- or, as the Commission puts it - the "contrast 
between the amount of time necessary to secure a 
valid sample of the total classroom behavior and 
the amount of time that is usually spent." Other 
limitations listed by the Ohio report are that the 
appraiser may not be expert enough to help 



competent teachers, and that, as practiced, it often 
generates an adversary situation with teacher and 
evaluator on opposite sides of the fence instead of 
working cooperatively to improve student learning. 

"At its best," the Ohio report says of classroom 
observation, "it can be a primary means of helping 
teachers improve. But it must be frequent and 
must encompass a variety of circumstances.*' 

The Redfern Method 

A method of evaluation being used in varying 
degrees by some districts is that developed by 
George B. Redfern, former associate executive 
secretary of the American Assn, of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Basically, the Redfern method requires the 
teacher to set specific objectives toward which he 
will work. The objectives or job targets are usually 
established in conference with the supervisor who 
will be doing the evaluating. The process requires 
classroom visitation and subsequent conferences to 
assess how well goals have been met, whether they 
should be amended, or others added. The emphasis 
is on what is accomplished rather than how it is 
accomplished. The intent of this method is to 
encourage evaluator and teacher to operate as a 
team and to concentrate on improvement. In this 
process the teacher would not ordinarily be rated. 

A major problem encountered in this approach 
has been identifying and setting realistic job 
targets. 



TOOLS FOR EVALUATION 

The tools an evaluator uses - and often with the 
greatest effectiveness — are a piece of paper and a 
pencil, althou^ more sophisticated devices, such 
as tape recorders and videotapes, are also included 
among evaluation instruments. Teacher organiza- 
tions are sensitive about the use of electronic 
devices and try to insert clauses into their contracts 
prohibiting the use of these tools without the 
teacher's knowledpj and consent. 

The paper used by the evaluator is often, but 
not always, some kind of form. Most commonly 
used is the checklist. Checklists range from simple 
to complex, and are designed for use by a 
supervisor, a peer, a student or the individual 
himself. 

Checklists most often used by districts carry 
many items on which the teacher is rated. The 
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items represent what are considered desirable 
characteristics of a teacher and usually are divided 
into several general areas, such as these on a form 
used by Leflore County School District, Green- 
wood, Miss.: personal qualities; instructional tech- 
niques; classroom environment; communication 
skills; relationships; professional responsibilities. 

Both teachers and ^administrators have found 
rigid checklists unsatisfactory. John R. Motha, 
principal at Hastings Junior High School, Fair- 
haven, Mass., is not unique when he writes, find 
the checklist rather inadequate and, personally, I 
have a tendency to rate rather highly.'* 

An administrator in Virginia reports, **Neither 
teachers nor administrators like our present instru- 
ment for evaluation and neither take the present 
form very seriously. If principals are satisfied with 
a teacher, that teacher is usually rated highly as a 
positive morale factor. If the teacher is not 
satisfactory he is rated poorly - and action is 
initiated to dismiss him.** 



Sensitivity of Teachers 

An Arkansas educator reports, "Principals have 
tended to rank teachers higher than they feel about 
them as expressed in conversation. Although it is 
made clear to teachers that the checklist is pri- 
marily a supervisory tool> teachers are very sensi- 
tive about it. In several cases there have been 
strong feelings expressed that principals are not 
grading them as high as they should be graded, 
even though in most of the instances they have 
been marked well above average. Most teachers 
seem to accept midpoint as being an extremely low 
evaluation which is unacceptable to them," 

To reduce the problem of rating teachers, some 
districts use only two symbols, such as a plus or a 
minus. Many> though, use at least five ratings 
ranging from "outstanding" or "superior" to "un- 
satisfactory" or "needs improvement.** Either let- 
ters or numbers are used. 

One practice is to destroy the checklist rating 
form the observer uses in the classroom after 
conferences with the teacher, A summary of the 



observation and results of the conference are put 
on another form, which is open-ended, and this Is 
filed in the personnel folder. The form usually has 
a space for the teacher*s comments and signature. 
The usual practice is to have all evaluation forms 
signed by the teacher^ which is not to show he 
agrees with the results, but merely to attest he has 
had an opportunity to review them. 

In Anacortes, Wash., Charles Kiel, principal 6f 
Mt. Erie School, reports that an observer has a list 
of 40 "Indicators of Quality," and during a 
30-minute period of observation lists the dominant 
points - no more than four either positive or 
negative ones. These points are supported with 
specific facts and discussed in the postobservation 
conference. 

Districts implementing conference-type evalua- 
tion procedures have encountered a problem with 
some supervisors who are reluctant to evaluate 
teachers in their presence. Then, too, some princi- 
pals have objected to writing comments backing up 
their ratings. One principal r^'ported he does not 
like writing a comment when he gives a satisfactory 
rating. Nearly all schools require the evaluator to 
substantiate ratings of "unsatisfactory** or "needs 
improvement,** Some also require comments sup- 
porting ratings of "superior** or "excellent.** 

The checklist and rating scales are deeply en- 
trenched in administrative practices. Some adminis- 
trators make excellent use of them; others tolerate 
them; while still others oppose them. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers (AFT) passed a reso- 
lution ?t its 1973 convention stating that "any 
scaled rating of teachers nurtures the exercise of 
political pressure and creates disharmony among 
t!ie members of a schoors staff,** and recom- 
mending that local units work to eliminate scaled 
ratings. And in the same year (November 1973), 
the AFT*s official publication. The American 
Teacher, said that all evaluation instruments are 
imperfect, but that **probably the best would be a 
competent evaluator, competent in the discipline 
area that he or she presumes to evaluate, armed 
with a blank piece of paper, and enough time and 
objectivity to ascertain, within the limits of human 
capabilities, what was going on in the classroom.** 
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PROPOSED EVALUATION FORM 
KANSAS-NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 



Employe's name Date 
Teaching assignment and areas of responsibility: 



Areas of strength and/or areas needing improvement: (Stated Hypothesis) 



Systematically analyzed data: (Supports or Rejects the Hypothesis) 



Itemized, specific ways this employe can bring his teacher performance to acceptable level 



Itemized, specific ways supervisory assistance will be given to this employe by the administration 
and board: 
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♦♦Signature of the employe date Signature of the evaluator date 

♦♦A signature on this appraisal form does not mean the teacher necessarily agrees with the 
opinions expressed, but merely indicates he has read the analysis and has had an opportunity to 
discuss its contents. 

Original - Personnel File Copy - Employe 
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SAMPLE CHECKLIST 



Here Is a sample page from a typical checklist form. 
Thfs one (s from Oak Rkfge (Tcnn.) Schools and Is used In 
addition to teacher self-evaluation approaches. Note that 
this form also has a space to rate the principal, a growing 
but not yet common practice. 



Hutmn Relationships 

A, Teacher-pupil relations: 

1. Is reasonable, fair and impartial 

2. Believes in the worth and dignity of the individual 

3. Provides for Individual differences 

4. Maintains a balance between freedom and control 

B. Teacher-staff relations: 
I . Takes part in school activities and responsibilities 

Is cooperative and harmonious with co-workers 
Sees his responsibility in relation to the total school 
program 

Shares and uses original ideas and teaching tech- 
niques with co-workers 



Professional Qualities 
A/ Training 

1. Is academically competent in area of teaching 
assignment; has ability to impart Information to 
others 

2. Avails himself of opportunities for professional 
improvement 

B, Ethics 

1. Adheres to the ethical standards of the teaching 
profession as approved by NEA and TEA 

C. Policies 

1. Complies with rules and regulations of the school 
system 

2. Accepts responsibilities in relation to requesis made 
by supervisory and administrative staff 
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Teaching Practice and Performance 
A. Teaching practices 

1. Shows evidence of sound thorough planning 

2. Creates a warm and friendly atmosphere 

3. Has skill in organizing classroom activities 

4. Explains assignments thoroughly 

5. Creates, finds and uses a variety of methods and 
materials to challenge and stimulate student growth 

6. Asks questions that call for more than a recital of 
facts 

7. Evaluates jearning activities with students (as indi- 
viduals and as groups) 

8. Disclphnes in a dignified^ fair and positive manner, 
striving toward pupO self-control 

9. Helps pupils to recognize, develop and live by moral 
and spiritual values 

1 0. Adapts methods to pupiPs abilities, capabilities, and 
handicaps 

1 1 . Shows a sympathetic understanding of pupil's prob- 
lems; counsels and helps pupils 

12. Arranges physical equipment attractively (seating/ 
centers of interest, bulletin boards, displays) 

13. Organizes and uses materials effectively 

14. Keeps room healthfully ventilated 

15. Practices good housekeeping 
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Chapter 3 

Cil When Students Evaluate Teachers 



Although some resistance continues, students 
are evaluating teachers in a number of school 
systems throughout the country. The practice is 
presently confined to the secondary level, but it is 
moving slowly down into the elementary grades. 
The stereotyped picture of teachers fearing such a 
practice is hardly justifiecModay. 

By and large teachers themselves decide if they 
want their students to evaluate them; and, with 
rare exceptions, the completed student evaluation 
forms are kept and used only by the teacher. The 
student evaluators remain anonymous, of course. 

In July 1973, Educational Research Services 
(BRS) found that nearly 24% of 468 districts 
responding to a questionnaire on selected school 
practices reported they had some form of student 
evfJuation of teachers. The percentage was roughly 
t!ie same among the districts responding to the 
Education U,S,A, survey for this Current Trends 
report. Such figures attest to a sharp increase in 
the practice. A 1970 NEA survey of school 
districts turned up only five in which students 
evaluated their teachers. A 1971 sampling of 
school board poHcies by the National School 
Boards Assn. turned up only one mention of 
student evaluation of teachers, and that was a 
recommendation from a lay committee. But obvi- 
ously, these were the low points in the movement. 



Student Evaluation on the Increase 

Only three years after the NEA study, the ERS 
survey reported student evaluation of teachers 
more frequently than any other type of client- 
performed evaluation (that is, teachers evaluating 
supervisors or principals, principals evaluating cen- 
tral office staff, etc.). And, there was strong 
indication in the Education U.S.A. survey that one 
type of client-performed evaluation encouraged 
other types of client-performed evaluation. If a 



teacher organization sought the right to evaluate 
administrators, as some did in master agreements, 
administrators were advocating student evaluation 
of teachers, or vice versa. 

In any event, the literature about student 
evaluation of teachers is growing. Such procedures 
were instituted, at least in part, in response to 
public demands for accountability. State laws, such 
as California's StuU Act, that stress student 
achievement tend to encourage the practice also. 

Student evaluation of instructors has a long 
history. During the Middle Ages, students set up 
their own committees to report on professors who 
failed to cover required segments of learning in the 
specified time. Defaulting professors were fined. 
Student evaluation at the college level took a spurt 
during the 1920s and persists today in a number of 
institutions. 

John A. Centra of Educational Testing Service* 
finds much to recommend the practice of student 
evaluation, at least on the college level. Instructors 
who overrate themselves on their own self-evalua- 
tion forms tend to make modest changes in their 
teaching style after finding their students disagree. 
Centra also found that student evaluations of 
teachers *'are typically skewed in a positive direc- 
tion.*' According to Centra: **Where student ratings 
have been incorporated into faculty evaluation 
procedures, therefore, the impact on students is 
likely to be quite positive; at least each of them 
can feel that he or she is helping the mstitution 
make important educational decisions." 

Centra characterizes student evaluations as '*no 
less trustworthy than other methods now available 
to assess teaching performance, and when com- 
bined wjth other methods, they probably contrib- 
ute to a fair judgment." 

He concluded, *'Well-designed student ratings 
programs can do more to benefit than to harm the 
academic community." 

Teachers below the college level seem to be split 
as to whether they want to be evaluated by their 
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students, according to a 1971 teacher opinion poll 
conducted by the NEA Research Division. About 
38% tended to favor student evaluation, whereas 
31.9% tended to opposo it - and a good many 
teachers did not have very strong feelings either 
way; A breakdown of the responses between 
elementary and secondary teachers revealed, per- 
haps surprisingly to some, that there was no 
significant difference between the attitudes of the 
two groups. 

A 1970 Nation's Schools poW showed adminis- 
trators slightly more opposed (42.5%) than favor- 
ing (40.5%) student evaluation of teachers, with 
17% not certain. 

One district responding to ih^ Education U.S,A. 
survey reported that ''the greatest furor'' (regard- 
ing estabhshing an evaluation system) **was caused 
by a suggestion that the students be involved in the 
rating of the teachers." 



Why Should Students Evaluate? 

Why should students evaluate teachers, other 
than to make the kids feel good? Some answers to 
this question are contained in a report on Teacher 
Evaluation To Improve Learning by the Ohio 
Commission on Public Schcol Personnel Policies 
(March 1972): 

Research indicates that informational feed- 
back from students is an effective means of 
influencing teacher behavior and, in fact, stu- 
dent feedback can sometimes be more effective 
in changing teacher behavior than supervisory 
feedback. 

An advantage of student evaluation, according 
to the Ohio report, is that it is '^available to 
teachers whenever they desire to employ it. Thus, 
evaluation can be an ongoing process and does not 
have to be dependent upon the assistance of a 
principal or supervisor.'* 

Among the districts which reported to Educa- 
tion U.S.A. regarding student evaluation ap- 
proaches, Oak Park, Mich., made interesting use of 
**teacher image questionnaire/* School officials in 



Oak Park outline the strategy for this questionnaire 
as follows: 

During the semester or year in which a given 
course is taught, middle school and high school 
teachers are to distribute the Teacher Image 
Questionnaire to students. The use of such a 
questionnaire is to provide the teacher with 
some greater understanding of his own strengths 
and weaknesses in his work. The teacher should 
describe this objective to his students and 
request them to react to the questionnaire 
anonymously. After collecting the question- 
naire, the teacher shall arrange to share a 
summary of the information received with the 
evaluator. The shared information is intended 
for discussion purposes only and shall remain 
the property of the individual teacher. Since the 
process is intended to promote professional 
growth, the information need not become a part 
of an official file or record. ... 



Student Opinion Polls 

Student opinion polls are not teacher evaluation 
in the narrow sense. Nevertheless, such polls can 
provide many suggestions to teachers wishing to 
improve performance. 

The Minneapolis Public Schools, Special School 
District No. 1, has been measuring student atti- 
tudes toward schools using a student opinion 
questionnaire of 93 items, which was given to more 
than 22,000 students in grades 7-12 in May 1972. 
Results have been reported by grade, individual 
school, achievement in school, racial/ethnic back- 
ground, and sex. 

The district is refining its questionnaire and 
sifting through the wealth of information already 
obtained. One finding read as follows: About 
three-fourths of the students said they liked most 
of their teachers, they could get help from most 
teachers and they were encouraged to think for 
themselves.** 

Here are samples of two of the many types of 
rating forms used by districts in which students 
^\a\{J^^^t teachers. 
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STUDENTS RATING OF A TEACHER 



_ : _y4?? Apneif rating of teachers by students can be very hetpful to teachers in improving their teachlng^ You are being 
aikid^fo give ycfii in this improvement 

Please rate your teacher as faMy as you can. Your teacher may make changes because of your opinioni Don*tput 
your name on this rating sheet or in an^ way identify it with yourself Your teacher is the only person Mfho wiit see the 
ratingunUss he/she voluntarUy chooses fo share it with someone. 

Circle the rating that represents your be$t opinion of the teacher*s work in each category. 
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h The grading system was dear. I 2 3 4 5 

2. The instrucUon wasinteUectuaily sCimuhting.^ 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Exaiiis and/or ps^erscovere<iimporUnl aspects of the course material. 1 2 3 4 5 
4/ The teacher was sensitive to the student's level of understanding. 1 2 3 4 5 

5. I would recommend this course to a friend with simitar interests. 1 2 3 4 5 

6. The teacher had a thorough knowledge of the subject matter. 1 2 3 4 5 

7. The work load in the course was too heavy; 1 2 3 5 3 

8. The teacher sought and responded to student opinion. 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Tlie classes wcie to the point and time was well spent, } 2 3 4 5 

10. The teacher's policy toward discussing questions was agreeable. 1 2 3 4 5 

11. The teacher showed enthusiasm for the course. 12 3 4 5 

12. The lectures or discussions should have concerned themseWes more with the readings. 1 2 3 4 5 

13. The teacher had sufficient evidence in tenns of class participation, tests and written work, 

of a student's performance, 1 2 3 4 5 

14. The lectures were presented in a clear and organized manner. 1 2 3 4 5 

15. The books were good choices for the course. 1 2 3 4 5 

16. The test questions covered the primary facts and concepts presented. 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Taking this course has increased my knowledge of the course's subject area. 1 2 3 4 5 

18. The teacher made good use of examples and iUustrations and/or A*V materials. 1 2 3 4 5 

19. Fellow <iuder«U contributed to ihe value of this course. 1 2 3 4 5 
2U. The student found the teacher available after/outside of class for indivklual attention. 1 2 3 4 5 

21. The student was presented with new or innovative ways of teaming. 1 2 3 4 5 

22. Tlie teacher's objectives for the course have been made clear. 1 2 3 4 5 

23. The teacher used cla^s time well. 1 2 3 4 5 

24. The teacher seemed to know when students didn*t understand material. 12 3 4 5 

25. The course description accurately describes the contents and method of the course. 1 2 3 4 5 

26. f have been challenged by this cour>e. 1 2 3 4 5 

27. The teacher informed students how they would be evaluated in the course. 1 2 3 4 5 

28. The teacher was generally well-prepared for class. 

29. Students were encouraged to think for themselves. 1 2 3 4 5 

30. The instructor made helpful comments on papers or tests. 1 2 3 4 5 

31. Compared to other teachers you have had, how effective has this teacher been? 

a. one of the most effective. c. not as effective as most. 

b, more effective than most. d. one of the least effective. 

32. 1 would have preferred changes in: (state reasons for changes indicated below). 

a. the amount and/or type of homework. 

b. the materials read. 

c. the method of instruction (discussion, lecture). 

d. the expectations of the teacher. 

e. my own scholarship; participation, time spent on the cour^. 
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The ckfck U$t which you have fust compieted aUowt you to express 
^^^^ t^^ the imimctor in hislhtr attempt to improve 

When finished pteM return the questionmire to 

1, How could this course be Improved? 



2. Which parts of the course did you enjoy most? 



3. What part of the course will be most valuable to you? 



4. If there were labs, did you learn from them? 



5, How could the instructor best improve his/her teaching? 



6, Why did you take the course? 



7. Any other comments you wish to make: 
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Chapter 4 




Three Case Histories 



IN OHIO--RAINCHECK AND RAPPORT 

The report forms are open-ended, Ihe operative 
word is rapport, and teachers have a *'raincheck'' 
option. These are among features that make the 
evaluation process at Fairview (Ohio) High School 
something out of the ordinary. 

No formalized checklists are used and the 
evaluation is in narrative form. Numbers, letters or 
symbols have no place in the evaluation procedure 
in this district. All first-, second- and third-year 
teachers are evaluated and the standard devices of 
observation and conference are used. But there are 
these differences: 

y/ At his first personal conference the teacher 
suggests how many visits he feels will be 
needed for him to project an accurate picture 
of his teaching ability. A minimum of two is 
required* 

y/ Every teacher has the right to exercise a 
"raincheck'* option. He can ask the evaluator 
to come another day without giving any 
reason. This option is available to first-year 
teachers, who schedule observations when 
they want them; and to second- and third- 
year teachers, who receive unannounced 
visits. 

H. Hays Elliott, supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion who was a classroom teacher for 15 years, 
explains why the "raincheck" option is used: "We 
feel that there are just some days when none of us 
wish to be evaluated.** 



Evaluation Takes 70% of Tinrie 

As supervisor of secondary education, Elliott is 
responsible for the evaluation program at Fairview 
High School (grades 9-12) and at the junior high 



school (grades 7-8). There is a total of 1850 
students. He estimates that approximately 70% of 
his time is spent on evaluation. Other aspects of his 
work that are closely related to evaluation include 
orientation of new teachers and developing inser- 
vice training programs. 

The Fairview evaluation system was recom- 
mended by a committee of classroom teachers. In 
the four elementary schools the principals are 
responsible for carrying out the evaluation proce- 
dures. Th>? evaluation results are considered when 
deciding to renew a nontenured teacher's contract 
or to place a teacher on tenure. Once on tenure* 
teachers are visited and observed at least once a 
year either by the supervisor or the principal. 

Elliott says that he generally visits first-year 
teachers three times before Christmas, then pre- 
pares an interim report. He visits them twice again 
before March 10 and th^n makes his final report, 
which is a complete summary of his observations 
and conferences. 

He visits second-year teachers twice before 
Christmas and twice again before March 10. He 
also prepares interim and final reports for teachers 
in this category. He visits third-year teachers once 
or twice, depending on the circumstances, before 
Christmas, and once before March 10. He writes a 
final report, but no interim report for third-year 
teachers. 

Elliott holds a personal conference, lasting from 
10 to 60 minutes, as soon as possible after each 
classroom visitation. At this time, all the activities 
of the teacher and his students are reviewed. 



Eight Bosio Questions 

"1 ask eight basic questions** Elliott says, "be- 
fore analyzing the teaching lesson: Type of class 
(average, below average, above average)? Was to- 
day*s class typical? Any problems? Objective 
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today? Did you reach your objective and how do 
you know? How many students were involved 
orally? (We strive for 100%.) What do you think 
you did best today? What did you do that you 
think you couJd have done better?" 

Elliott then asks about matters that were not 
clear to him, takes note of students* reactions and 
decorum, and discusses the variety of approaches 
used and the content in relation to the class's 
interest and involvement 

Teachers are encouraged to talk less than 50% of 
the time in the classroom, Elliott says, and to limit 
lectures to less than 15 minutes if possible. For this 
reason, the teacher's use of visuals or students 
doing lab work are always mentioned favorably. 



The Most Important Port 

Elliott rates the personal conference as the most 
important part of the evaluation process: *This is 
the time when help can be given, suggestions made, 
and problems ironed out,'* he says. He identifies 
two characteristics of an evaluation conference as 
"confidentiality" and *'rapport/* 

"The confidentiality and the rapport that the 
supervisor has with the teachers makes our pro- 
gram work effectively/' Elliott believes. "Teachers 
consider the supervisor a 'teacher' and a person 
who will help them before he 'evaluates* them. 
Trying to get a teacher to succeed comes first, 
evaluation comes second." 

Elliott employs three methods to help teachers 
who have problems or deficiencies; the personal 
conference, demonstration teaching, and short- 
range in-service training activities keyed to specific 
problems. 

AU first-year teachers are welcomed to his office 
at any time, he stresses. "If I am busy on some 
other matter, all a teacher has to do is walk by my 
door twice. I drop what else I am doing and call 
the teacher in." Everything that transpires between 
him and the teacher in personal conferences 
remains confidential. 

Asked if a teacher might not create an unfavor- 
able impression by using the raincheck option to 
postpone a classroom visit, Elliott says he would be 
less than honest or human if he did not admit he 
sometimes wonders what the reason is when a 
teacher does take a raincheck. But it has no bearing 
on his subsequent observations and evaluations. 
The raincheck is not often used, he says. Blue 
Mondays or the days after vacations are when the 
option is most likely to be exercised. 
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Teachers prepare performance targets against 
which they measur^ themselves at least four times 
a year. The supervisor also checks these goals on 
his visits, especially the personal goal the teacher 
has set. AU Fairview teachers have three overall 
goals that are the same for all, and one personal 
goal that each sets for himself in anecdotal form. 
An overall goal might read like this: "Work at 
putting the student first/' A sample of a personal 
goal that a Fairview teacher of worid history set is: 
"To increase my ability to ask questions that help 
students develop critical thinking." 

This is the teacher's goal for that class for the 
year. The goals are written on a performance target 
sheet that also has space for the teacher to v/rite 
his periodic self-assessment. The teacher fills the 
form at the appropriate time and returns it in two 
days to the supervisor, who retains it for his files. 

Fairview avoids checklists and rating scales as 
much as possible. Goals are described in a general 
style, and the evaluator records his comments and 
suggestions in the same way. This principle is 
applied, for example, in executing the "Classroom 
Teaching Observation Report/' This report lists 
four areas to observe, but separate answers to each 
are not called for - generalized impressions and 
reactions do the job. But the topics to which the 
evaluator is to react are cleariy set down. They are: 

1. Objectives of the lesson: What is the teacher 
trying to accomplish? 

2. Methodology: What is the teacher doing to 
accomplish the objectives, and what mate- 
rials or aids, if any, are being used? 

3. Pupil participation: In what specific ways are 
pupils involved? 

4. Results: What indications are there that 
results are being achieved? (This may not be 
answerable in a single observation or in some 
circumstances.) 

What Elliott looks for during an observation 
period are such things as student involvement, 
teacher direction, clear explanation, variety of 
approach and content (change of these three or 
four times during the 55-minute period is sug- 
gested) and decorum. 

"Teacher judgment as to the noise level or the 
extent to which students are working together," 
Elliott says, **is considered in the light of whether 
learning is taking place or not, and whether these 
practices are interfering with others in the class." 



The observer does not require to see lesson 
plans, but many teachers present this material, 
Elliott says. Whether they do or not, such material 
is examined during the personal conferences. 

A sample of a "Classroom Teaching Observation 
Report" filled in by Elliott for the world history 
teacher in a class of 1 1 boys and 1 1 girls might 
read lil.e the reproduction on page 3!. 

Pollowing standard practice, the observer and 
the teacher both sign the form, with the teacher's 
signature indicating merely that he has read the 
report and not that he necessarily agrees with it. If 
a teacher disagrees, he can appeal through channels 
to the superintendent. 

If a teacher disagrees with the observations and 
comments, Elliott's procedure is to encourage the 
teacher to meet with him to discuss the differences 
of opinion. **Often it is just a matter of a word that 
is inaccurate or too strong. In most cases I change 
the word.** Sometimes there is a basic disagree- 
ment. If the teacher and he cannot agree after a 
conference, Elliott signs the report. The teacher is 
allowed to take it, add his comments and forward 



it through channels for action. do not ask to see 
what comments the teachers adds,*' Elliott says. 
*'We have had our conferences, I have made my 
comments and suggestions and the teacher has 
made his reply. There is no need to argue. 

Summing up Fairview's approach, Elliott says, 
"I guess ours is an 'improvement program' becom- 
ing an evaluative program about the middle of the 
second year of teaching. I do believe that the first 
year of teaching is a *real experience* for most, and 
that this is the time that most teachers need the 
help. 

*it does work in our school. Some of our best 
teachers are 1-2-3 year teachers,*' he says. 

IN CONNECTICUT- 
BREAKING DOWN BARRIERS 

*'The breaking down of barriers that have always 
existed between teacher and administrator - that 
is one of the big pluses for this type of evaluation. 
No longer is the teacher afraid when the adminis- 
trator comes into the classroom." 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATION EVALUATION FORM 



OBSERVATION SUMMARY: 

Mr. (teacher's name) asked some genera]» personal questions concerning the weekend and class responded 
favorably. He explained the objective of analyzing Charlemagne's political system, going into the type of 
questions one might ask to find out the nature of a pohtical system. The words concept, institution, etc., were 
defined; class divided into five groups on topics of leadership, decision making, institutions, citizenship, and 
ideology. After 15 minutes, during which time Mr. roamed and helped, class reassembled to an inverted 

U and Mr. called for answers to the five areas. A new student came in at 12:45 and Mr. 

promptly put her in a small group. He had passed out an inquiry question sheet to be used in asking questions 
concerning all political systems. Mr. put topics on the board and v^ote findings of each of the first four 

groups; time ran out before ideology could be discussed. 

Mr. reports this World History group as above average, fairly typical today, and no problems. The 

objective of using analytical skills in evaluating was progressing. There was 100% oral recitation today. 
Mr. felt he did a good job today on using the right questions (this is his personal goal). 

Persona] conference held same day as visitation, 2:43-3:28. 



COMMENTS AND/OR SUGGESTIONS: 

Mr. believes the warmup each day helps establish rapport. It appeared to work today. He reports 

that (his is his best class. Boys and girls were segregated, thb is by personal choice. The groups were also 
predominantly male/female also. The supervisor suggested that group^makeup be changed later to get a better 
mix. One group was not working very hard with their topic and the recitation bore this out. The other groups 
appeared productive and meaningful. Mr. and supervisor discussed several things: idea of concept, less 

teacher talk, etc. It was a good class today. 

From Fairview (Ohio) High School 
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The speaker is Donald M. Bonyai, assistant 
superintendent for personnel in the Hamden 
(Conn.) Public Schools, and he is talking enthusi- 
astically about that district's new teacher evalua- 
tion program. 

Hamden abandoned what Bonyai disparagingly 
calls the "laundry checklist type" of evaluation 
prior to the 1972-73 school year, when it began an 
approach that stresses teacher input, mutual goal 
setting and self-evaluation, and that is designed 
"strictly for the improvement of instruction." 

The old type of evaluation was designed without 
teacher involvement and it was resented and 
feared. The new evaluation process has been 
accepted by the entire staff, both teachers and 
administrators, Bonyai says. 



SfficHy for Improvement 

In common with many new teacher evaluation 
programs, the Hamden one is aimed strictly at 
improvement of instruction. It is not tied to 
attempts to identify teachers for the purpose of 
contract renewal or termination. 

If it came to a case of a teacher being considered 
for termination, everyone knows that the evalua- 
tion document would be part of the material or 
evidence gathered, Bonyai says. "But it is not for 
that purpose and, anyway, no one thing could be 
used to terminate a teacher's contract.** To justify 
termination, he explains, a case must be built that 
not only shows sufficient reasons for dismissal, but 
also shows that the teacher has been kept informed 
all along as to his status and, further, shows that 
the administration has done everything possible to 
help the teacher. "It is a matter of documentation 
- building a case,** Bonyai stresses. 



Certain Assumptions 



other teachers to attain a top level of perfor- 
mance 

• that teachers are encouraged and assisted by 
the evaluator, who offers specific suggestions 
pertaining to the nature and degree of their 
performance. 

Before implementing the new plans, Hamden 
held workshops for training principals. Principals 
and teacher members of the committee that 
developed the procedures then met with the 
teaching staffs. Bonyai credits this type of orienta- 
tion with the positive acceptance that the new 
evaluation program received. 



Rationale 

The rationale behind Hamden's teacher evalua- 
tion is cogent and briefly stated. 

First, it stresses interaction between teacher and 
administrator: "Professional evaluation is a pro- 
gram of development, supervision, and support 
aimed at growth. Teachers and evaluators interact 
in a continuing effort directed toward the improve- 
ment of educational programs for students.*' 

Second, it recognizes the value of planning for 
desirable change: "Professional evaluation is a way 
of thinking about interrelationships. It is a system 
of continuous planning and implementation of 
desired changes in the teaching-learning process . . . 
teachers and evaluators jointly identify and agree 
upon the goals for the teacher and define the roles 
and responsibilities of each in the plans of action 
developed for the attainment of goals. The evalu- 
ator and the teacher suggest approaches and assess 
the contributions of each in efforts to reach stated 
objectives. They also jointly determine whether the 
objectives have been reached.** 



Three Conferences 

Hamden's teacher evaluation forms reflect the 
program's flexibility. There are three, one for each 
of the three conferences around which the evalua- 
tion system is built. The first form, "Initial 
Teacher Conference Report," provides spaces for 
statements of "goals/* "suggested approaches,'* 
and "indicators of goal achievement.** The forms 
do not list any preconceived goals at all. Except for 
the headings, the evaluation forms are blank so the 
teacher can state his objectives in his own words. 



Hamden*s teacher evaluation is based on certain 
assumptions, Bonyai says. They are: 

• that teacher self-evaluation is a positive ve- 
hicle for the improvement of instruction 

• that teacher evaluation can be more objec- 
tively measured if based on mutually estab- 
lished performance criteria 

• that a competent teacher works cooperatively 
with administrators, resource personnel and 
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The second form is used to record the results of 
the second conference and the third is designed for 
the final or summary conference report. Teacher, 
principal and personnel office each receive one 
copy of the completed forms. 

All teachers have at least two conferences before 
the end of February. The purpose of the first con- 
ference is to set goals and approaches to achieve the 
goals; as well as to identify what will Indicate that 
the goals are achieved. At the second conference, 
progress toward the stated goals is evaluated. 
Additional goals may be set at this time and 
original goals, approaches and indicators amended. 

At a final conference before the close of the 
school year, teacher and evaluator develop a 
summary statement of progress toward goal 
achievement. At this time goals may also be 
developed for the next year. 

If a teacher and his evaluator disagree on goals, 
approaches, indicators of achievement or judg- 
ments made, both submit a written report, signed 
and dated, to an administrator next highest in 
authority. This administrator will then attempt to 
bring about an agreement. 

The conferences are supplemented by classroom 



visitations. There is no prescribed number for these 
visitations, Bonyai says; it varies from teacher to 
teacher, As many as necessary may be conducted, 
and in practice a minimum of two visitations are 
held before the second conference and two more 
before the final conference, Bonyai says. 

At the elementary school level the evaluators are 
the principals. At the secondary level the evalu- 
ators are the principals, assistant principals or 
directors. The close, cooperative work these people 
must share with the teachers they evaluate is 
beginning to break down barriers between teachers 
and administrators. 

Teachers were involved in designing the new 
evaluation method and they are involved in a 
constant review of its operation. In a letter to the 
professional staff when the program was started, 
Bonyai said: "It should be understood by all in the 
school system that the intent is to make this a 
living and vital instrument; therefore, we encourage 
and recommend constant review and staff partici- 
pation in its improvement." 

At the end of its first year of operation the 
questionnaire shown below was sent to all elemen- 
tary teachers. 
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HAMDEN TEACHERS EVALUATE EVALUATION 

The committee responsible for designing the present teacher evaluation process recommended constant 
are asking each instrument and staff participation in its improvement. 

In order to ascertain the degree to which this process is achieving the purposes for which it was dei^igned, we 
review of this teacher to complete the questionnaire below. 

does 





not 


some- 


signifi- 


not 


The teacher evaluation process is helping me to: 


at all 


what 


cantly 


apply 


1. Improve the instructional program 


.□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. Gain a better understanding of the scope of my duties and 










responsibilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. Establish my long and short goals 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. Relate my goals to day-to-day performance 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


S. Assess my performance periodically in terms of expectations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. Identify early and plan for the kinds of assistance 1 most need 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. Engage in self-evaluation as an on-going process 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Were you satisfied with the implementation of the evaluation tool? Yes P 


NoD 








Suggestions for the improvement of the evaluation will be appreciated. 











classroom teacher special subject area 

Please check: □ □ 

Number of years experience □ 

Number of years experience in Hamden □ 
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(The evaluation procedure was started at the 
elementary level and extended to include the 
secondary level in the 1973-74 school year. Ham- 
den, a suburb of New Haven, has approximately 
9,800 pupils in prekindergarten through grade 12, 
with 1^50 teache«^ of its teaching 

staff has 1 2 or more years of experience.) 



Problems of Time 

In discussing Hamden's teacher evaluation pro- 
cess, Bonyai refers to a problem that is causing 
increasing concern: the great demand it makes on 
an administrator's time. Operating a worthwhile 
teacher evaluation program is time consuming, 
Bonyai says, and '"in the final analysis, school 
districts may need to hire more clerical personnel, 
or create such positions as administrative interns.** 

Bonyai feels that an intern could take over some 
of the paper work and other routine duties that 
now eat into the time of the administrator. "It 
doesn't make much sense to pay an administrator 
$20,000 or so a year and then have him doing what 
is essentially clerical work," Bonyai says. 



The Cost of a Program 

The need to give administrators more time to 
spend on teacher evaluation raises the question of 
what a goo4 teacher evaluation program costs. In 
Hamden, Bonyai says, the only out-of-pocket cost 
to the distribt to date has been for the reproduc- 
tion of material used in the process. (He did not 
say so, but this accounting obviously assumes that 
administrators, like him, and teachers on the com- 
mittees somehow absorb the additional work re- 
quired to set up and run an evaluation program 
into their regular work day - or night.) 

Bonyai, like other administrators, does feel that 
therfe is **no question but that eventually evalua- 
tion programs will incur additional costs and 
require additional personnel." This, he and others 
feel, is inevitable if evaluation programs are to be 
continued in a positive direction. 



IN CALIFORNIA- 
MEETING STATE LAW REQUIREMENTS 

When a state law mandating teacher evaluation is 
passed, a local district's task can be formidable. 
The StuU Act adopted by the California state 



legislature in 1971 is probably one of the most 
extensive of such laws. The Stull Act requires 
districts in California to evaluate all certificated 
employees at least every other year in terms of 
student achievement. 

The law stipulates that districts must adopt 
written, uniform guidelines that provide: 

• Standards of expected student progress. 

• Evaluation of professional competence In 
relation to these standards. 

• Evaluation of related duties normally re- 
quired. 

• Evaluation of the learning environment. (I.e. 
is discipline maintained?) 



Teachers must be involved in the preparation of 
the guideliiies. The evaluation procedure must 
Include follow-up counseling as needed, and allow 
employes the right to rebut/ The written evaluation 
guidelines must be published. Here is how one 
district met the challenge in California. 

Grossmont Union High School District in La 
Mesa has a student population of about 28,000 in 
grades 9 to 12 in 12 schools. In December 1971 
Grossmont formed a 30-member Stull Act Imple- 
mentation Districtwide Committee to develop a 
plan for meeting the requirements of the Stull Act 
in the 1972-73 school year. The committee, after 
months of work^ prepared a 70-page plan entitled 
•'Certificated ^mploye Evaluation Process*' that 
was a combination worksheet, resource tool, in- 
spirational spur, progress report, and schedule of 
deadlines to meet. It informed the staff of the 
basic implications of the Stull Act and involved 
them in its implementation. 

tn a preface, Austin R. Seltery, superintendent, 
described the plan as the district*s "first effort to 
meet the requirements of the new law on evalua- 
tion ... a sound and practical step forward in what 
I perceive to be a long journey from evaluation 
based primarily upon the act of teaching to 
evaluation based primarily upon that which has 
been learned. Philosophically, I see the change of 
direction as supported by the education profession. 
Practically, it is demanded by the public.'* 

The Grossmont plan includes such items as: 

1 . An analysis of the Stull Act 
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2. A statement from the superintendent outlin- 
ing the district's approach to the new law 
and its hopes 

3. Seven questions on evaluation posed by Prof. 
Harold J. McNally, chairman of the Dept. of 
Education Administration and Supervision^ 
U. of Wisconsin, that served as the philo- 
sophic base in designing the evaluation 
framework 

4. Sample job descriptions for all professional 
personnel 

5. Tentative procedures for implementing a 
model of teacher evaluation, with sample 
forms 

6. Guide sheet for writing course outlines 

7. Plans for in-service training 

Bound in a loose-leaf notebook, the plan was 
made available to all certified employes to help 
them do their part in meeting the requirements of 
the new law. 

Supt. Sellery noted that *'there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to whether the Stull Bill is 
going to be good for education. Those opposed to 
it see its many possible misuses and limitations; 
those supportive of it see its potential for improved 
education. The critic has merit in his caution, and 
the supporter has a basis for optimism, I would 
counsel that we hold the belief that we are capable 
of the high expectations of the Stull Bill, but that 
we not disabuse ourselves of the many pitfalls 
along the way and the hard work that lies aheatl.** 

The superintendent stressed the practical ap- 
proach to its implementation: **We will not ask of 
ourselves to achieve those things for which we, as 
yet, have neither the skills nor the tools. On the 
other hand, we will not make excuses for not 
trying or for not achieving progress.** 

He said the Stull Act will work for the district in 
the following ways: 

• Procedures to implement the act will only be 
used if they strengthen the teacher's role. 

• Goals will be developed by subordinates and 
these goals will be the basis of mutual 
evaluation. 

• The act requires that success of the teacher be 
based on the success of the learner, and this 



principle will apply all the way up the 
supervisory ladder so that the success of the 
principal will be based on success of the 
teacher and success of the superintendent on 
success of the principal. 

Activities during the summer of 1972 attest to 
the scope of the Stull Act committee*s work, it 
developed guide sheets to help staff prepare course 
outlines that included specific goals, behavioral 
objectives and evaluative procedures; prepared 
guide questions for teachers and department chair- 
men to use during department meetings; designed 
survey charts to help teachers gear courses to 
achieve their goals; designed feedback question- 
naires; and developed guidelines for in-service 
programs. 

The Stull Act committee prepared a schedule of 
activities and targets for the 1972-73 school year 
that involved everyone in developing an evaluation 
system "based primarily upon that which has been 
learned.'* Beginning in August, staff was asked to 
prepare job descriptions. In-service training was 
given from September through December to help 
staff prepare job descriptions and course outlines. 
In February teachers met with department chair- 
men to establish course evaluative procedures. 

At the close of the 1972-73 school year, Sellery 
was able to report substantial progress in the 
development of a new evaluation process. It was 
possible to implement the new process in the 
1973-74 school year. Describing the new evalua- 
tion, Sellery said, "This represents a dramatic 
change from the traditional process of administra- 
tor observation and reaction which was widely 
recognized in most professional circles as inade- 
quate to the complex task of evaluating profes- 
sional educators in their varied assignments.'* 

It is worth noting that Sellery and the Stull Act 
committee repeatedly sought feedback from the 
staff as they worked to comply with the particulars 
of the new law. 

The evaluation philosophy and procedure of 
Grossmont Union High School District stresses 
that: 

"The purpose of evaluation is to improve the 
performance of all persons involved in the 
teacher/learning process. Learning as defined in 
the Grossmont Union High School District is 
change in behavior. Since learning is change in 
behavior, teaching is the process whereby learn- 
ing is effected. It is the purpose of this policy to 
assist certificated personnel in continually assess- 
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ing and improving their performance in respect 
to their ability to positively affect, directly or 
indirectly, student behavior. , , 

The evaluation procedures allow individuals to 
select one of several methods of evaluation since 
each certificated classification has minor variations 
that show on each certificated classification form. 
Permanent certificated staff employes are notified 
by September of the year in which it is their turn 
to be evaluated (every other year under the law). 
The employe notifies the administration of his 
choice of evaluator(s) by October, Together they 
deter^nine the date for first conference to be held 
in October. 

The employe submits goals and objectives and 
other pertinent material two weeks prior to this 
conference. After the conference session, decisions 
are implemented. At a second conference, at least 
60 days prior to close of school, the results of the 
implementation process are reviewed and> if 
needed, suggestions for improvement discussed. 
Signed final reports are given to the employe. 



Probationary certificated employes are notified 
by September 20 who the evaluator(s) will be. The 
procedure is generally the same thereafter except a 
first evaluation report is due Nov. 15 and a second 
report before March 5, Notification pf retention or 
dismissal is sent by March 15, 

In less than two years the Grossmont district 
took major steps toward meeting the challenge of a 
new and demanding law including: 



♦ Involvement of all educational personnel 

♦ Stating philosophical basis of district*s plan 

♦ Preparing detailed course outlines and job 
descriptions 

♦ Making careful schedules for meeting goals 

♦ Setting procedures for evaluation 

♦ Laying groundwork for next developments. 
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Chapter 6 




Eight Variations 

on the Evaluation Thenne 



HOW EVALUATORS HELP TEACHERS 
SET INSTRUCTIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL GOALS 

Beaverton (Ore.) School District No, 48 has a 
teacher evaluation process that calls for orienta- 
tion, observation, assessment and self-appraisal 
before a teacher establishes target goals for the 
yean Hence, target goals are developed on the basis 
of a deflnite need. 

Orientation takes place just as the school year 
opens. Among other things, teachers are informed 
of what is expected of them in terms of the 
minimal standards of competent performance set 
by the district. The standards are divided into two 
sections: instructional development and profes- 
sional growth. The sections are further divided into 
areas. For example, included under Section 1 - 
Instructional Development are the areas of diagnos- 
ing, prescribing, facilitating, and evaluating student 
performance. 

For each area one or more standards are 
established. In the area of student performance 
evaluation there are three standards. The* second 
one reads: 

The competent teacher interprets the results 
of student performance assessment by identify- 
ing the reasons why students have or have not 
met the performance objectives. 

The next step in the Beaverton process is 
observation. Before the end of November the 
principal or supervisor makes at least one planned 
observation of each teacher, consisting of: 

• A preobservation conference, during which 
the teacher relates his objectives for the lesson 
to be observed 

• An observation period of not less than one 
hour or two observations 30 minutes long 



• A postobservation conference during which 
the teacher and evaluator analyze the data 
gathered. 

During this period the observer also makes 
drop-in visits, 10 to 20 minutes long, for each class 
or subject not covered by a planned visit. On the 
basis of these visits, the evaluator fills out a "Basic 
Assessment Form" that lists seven teacher skills 
related to the minimum standards. For example: 

1. The teacher identifies the needs of each 
student. Based on the data gathered at this 
time the teacher's level of application of this 
skill is: 

HighQ Moderate □ LowQ 

If the application of the skill is identified as 
moderate or low, give your suggestions for 
the increased effectiveness of this skill. 



Simultaneously the teacher completes a "Self- 
Appraisal" form, which also lists the seven teacher 
skills related to the minimum standards: For 
example: 

I, I have identified the needs and level of 
performance for each of my students: 
yes □ no □ 

My interest in increasing effectiveness in this 
area is: 

High □ ModerateD Low □ 

Complete if interest is high: I would like to 
increase my effectiveness in this area by: 



Beginning in December and scheduled to be 
completed before mid-January, goal setting confer- 
ences are held with teachers. At these conferences 
evaluator and teacher review the basic assessment 
and self-appraisal forms. They agree on at least one 
but not more than three target goals, each one 
described on a separate ^Target Sheet/* A state- 
ment from the self-appraisal form or the basic 
assessment form indicating desired area of improve- 
ment is written first on the target sheet. For 
example, *'Ms. X would like to develop materials to 
aid students who have been diagnosed as needing 
help with the use of the dictionary.*' 

A statement of performance objective follows: 

Students will be able to: 

h Alphabetize a list of words. 

2. Use guide words to locate entry words in the 
dictionary. 

3. Construct a simple dictionary. 



Next the teacher and evaluator agree on a 
statement of means by which the objective will be 
achieved and a date for its completion. Such a 
statement might read; "Ms. X will develop a 
learning package that contains exercises on the 
alphabetizing of words and the use of guide 
words." 

In the next step, a statement is written detailing 
what evidence will be acceptable for determining 
successful attainment of the objective: 

Students will: 

1. Alphabetize a list of 15 words with 85% 
accuracy by first, second and third letters in 
the word. 

2. Complete a posttest containing guide words 
with 80% accuracy. 

3. Construct a simple dictionary which will 
demonstrate that they can alphabetize and 
use guide words. 



The target sheet is completed with a statement 
of the principars assessment of the degree to which 
the objective was reached. Both then sign the form. 



Beaverton has two evaluation plans. One, called 
'•Evaluation by Objectives,*' is for teachers who 
have taught in the district more than one year and 
have been designated as performing satisfactorily. 
The other called "Intensive Evaluation Program," 
is for first-year teachers and those designated as 
not performing satisfactorily. The two processes 
are basically similar, but a major difference Is that 
the intensive evaluation program is keyed to 
increased administrative input to help the teacher. 

Beaverton teachers an(} administrators worked 
for four years designing and testing the materials 
and procedures ' used in their teacher evaluation 
program. Students, parents and consultants con- 
tributed to its design. Before being fully imple- 
mented it was tested during the 1971-72 school 
year in four elementary schools and in selected 
departments at the secondary level. 

Supt. Boyd Applegarth has characterized the 
program as one that provides "for common dis- 
trict-wide standards of instruction, yet encourages 
diversity of teaching styles and materials needed to 
meet the needs of our students." 



VIDEOTAPE: AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR TEACHER SELF-APPRAISAL 

School officials of Highland Park High School in 
Dallas, Tex., supplement their classroom visits with 
a strong dose of self-appraisal by use of videotape. 

Quite a number of districts are losing videotapes 
today in some phase of their evaluation process. 
Highland Park formalizes the use of this medium to 
a considerable degree. Forms designed for the 
teacher to use for sclf-appraisal are correlated with 
the personnel evaluation form that the assistant 
principal or other administrator performing the 
evaluation uses. 

This correlation allows for a comparison of the 
teacher's own appraisal of his work with that of 
the observer's, for the purpose of mutually identi- 
fying strengths and weaknesses. 

'in self-appraisal as we use it/' principal E. A. 
Sigler Jr. explains, *'a teacher schedules a class for 
videotaping. Following the taping, the teacher 
views the tape privately and uses an evaluation 
instrument prepared locally as a guide for making 
the analysis.'' 

The teacher summarizes his analysis on another 
form that is forwarded to the principal, Sigler says, 
and is ultimately filed in the teacher*s personnel 
file. He says the reports he has received from the 
teachers have been very objective. 
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The self-appraisal form that the teacher uses 
when viewing the videotape requires him to list 
objectives and activities designed for tlie class and 
suggests Several things to look for in his perfor- 
mance. The methods for achieving objectives are 
listed and deflned, such as: lecture, demonstration, 
Inquiry, dialogue. The teacher is asked to identify 
those he employed. 

The teacher is also asked to note the expres- 
sions, either verbal or nonverbal> that he used, and 
to keep a tally of several kinds that are listed. 
Some verbal expressions may reflect **supportive 
statements," "impatience," "unresponsiveness." 
Nonverbal expressions include "smile," "gesture of 
approval," "gesture of disapproval," "observable 
anger." 

"Although we still use classroom visitation as a 
primary means of evaluating staff," Sigler says, 
"the new dimension of self-appraisal provides a 
more constructive and positive means of evalua- 
tion. The teachers have responded especially well 
to the self-appraisal program." 



OBSERVATION COMES FIRST; 
CONFERENCE ON GOALS FOLLOWS 

Clark County (Nev.) School District appears to 
be bucking a trend toward preobservation confer- 
ences between the teacher and evaluator. Here, the 
principal makes a point of observing the teacher 
while he is still uninformed as to what the teacher*s 
objectives are. 

The principal records what he sees in the 
classroom as objectively as possible. He does not 
try to guess what the teacher is attempting to do, 
which he might be inclined to do if he were aware 
of the teacher's objectives. 

After the principal has completed his observa- 
tion, he gives the teacher copies of the forms on 
which he made his notes, and a copy of a second 
form that will be used in a postobservation 
conference. 

The teacher is asked to check the principal's 
recorded observations to see if he agrees that the 
principal has accurately described what was going 
on in the classroom during the time of observation. 

The teacher then fills out the bottom half of the 
form by telling what he was attempting to accom- 
plish during the period. On the second form the 
teacher, in effect, analyzes his observed behavior, 
writ'mg whether he felt what he was doing was an 
effective way to achieve the objectives he listed. He 
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Is also encouraged to express his feelings about the 
way those particular class activities proceeded. 

It is not until this point that the teacher and 
evaluator meet for a personal conference to discuss 
the observed actions in light of the objectives. The 
principal then writes his recommendations for 
change or improvement at the bottom of the 
second form. 



RESULTS OF STUDY REVEAL 
INNER WORKINGS OF EVALUATION 

Colorado Springs (Colo.) School District II, 
after two years of experience with a teacher 
assessment program, conducted a survey to deter- 
mine what its personnel, both teachers being 
evaluated and those doing the evaluation, thought 
about the process. 

In general, teachers and supervisory staffs were 
"quite positive" about the assessment program, the 
survey discovered. 

The study was conducted after Colorado Springs 
had discarded the checklist approach to evaluation 
with the principal serving as evaluator, and had 
adopted (in 1972-73) a plan developed by the 
district administration and representatives of the 
local teachers' association. The assessment plan is 
part of the district's master agreement and is 
subject to grievance procedures. 

Under the 1972-1973 plan evaluation is per- 
formed by a team, whose makeup differs according 
to the status of the teacher being evaluated, but 
essentially consists of the principal or his represen- 
tative, a teacher, and department chairman or 
supervisor. 

The assessment procedure follows, in general, 
v/hat is becoming the classic format: orientation 
sessions to acquaint teachers with the district and 
building-level goals and with the observation proce- 
dures; selection of the teacher-observers; confer- 
ence between teacher and evaluation team to 
establish teacher's goals; observations, conferences 
and letter of inadequacies if necessary; completion 
of the teacher assessment form. 

To determine teacher reaction after the first two 
years, district researchers asked a random sampling 
of approximately 200 teachers to complete a 
questionnaire concerning the program. All persons 
who served as evaluators of a teacher also filled out 
the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire consisted of three parts. One 
allowed the respondent to answer, "strongly 
agree," "agree," "uncertain," "disagree," or 



"strongly disagree** to statements concerning the 
program. In a second section the respondent 
ranked pertinent items, such as difficulty in achiev- 
ing objectives and help received from evaluators. 
Thirdly, the respondent was asked for general 
comments. 

After analysis of the facts gathered, the research- 
ers conchided: 'Teachers felt strongly that their 
team had been fair in their assessment, that they 
had not disrupted their classes, that they gave 
helpful suggestions, that the follow-up conferences 
were valuable and that cooperation between 
teacher and team members had resulted in capital- 
izing on strengths and improving weaknesses.** 

The teachers said that having specific, written 
objectives enhanced their teaching, and that the 
assessment pro-am fostered professional growth. 

Teachers reported in the study that of all the 
areas in which they were evaluated, they had the 
most difficulty in achieving their objectives in 
parent and community relationships. The evalua- 
tors, on the other hand, felt teachers had the most 
difficulty with mastering teaching methods. 

Both evaluators and teachers were in agreement 
that the time involved in the assessment process 
was worthwhile in terms of improving instruction, 
but those doing the evaluation expressed concern 
at "the burden of time" placed on them. 

Teachers and evaluators disagreed on one aspect. 
The evaluators were far more likely to see teachers 
as having problems in their relationships with 
students than were the teachers. Teachers were 
inclined to feel they had no problems in this area. 

Concern about the scheduling was voiced by 
teachers, and to a degree by evaluators, according 
to the data collected for the study. Teachers felt 
the visits were too close and concentrated in only 
one part of the year. 

Finally, teachers expressed a strong opinion that 
letters of inadequacy should be delivered in person, 
a survey finding that lends support to the belief 
that the evaluation process should be on a person- 
to-person basis as much as possible. 

Colorado Springs officials used the results of the 
survey to make adjustments-in the assessment 
program, which was working well and was well 
received. 



THOSE WHO 'DARE' EVALUATE 
MUST LEARN HOW TO DOIT 

Some districts assume that when an individual is 
named principal or department head he has auto- 



matically acquired the talent to evaluate teachers. 
Others, realizing the importance of evaluation, 
have set up training programs in evaluating pro- 
cesses for the responsible administrators. Such a 
training program is carried out at NIcolet High 
School, Glendale, Wis. 

At Nicolet, all members of the management 
team take part in a two-phase program, which is 
directed toward the improvement of such super- 
visory skills as observation, interpersonal relations 
and behavior analysis. 

The first phase consists of summer workshops - 
three weeks long, five days per week, three hours 
per day. 

The theme of one summer workshop, held in 
1970, was ^'observation and analysis of teacher 
behavior in classes.** In the spring, prior to the 
workshop, videotapes were made of teachers in 
different classes at grade levels 9 through 12. 
About 65 tapes were studied extensively during the 
workshop. Those participating critically analyzed 
teacher behavior as if they were actually in the 
classroom observing. 

They practiced recording and discussing their 
observations on the teaching behaviors. They also 
studied literature on evaluation, extensively read- 
ing books and professional journals. 

The 1971 summer workshop focused on confer- 
ence skills. Videotapes were used to provide an 
opportunity for analyses. Role-playing sessions 
between supervisors were videotaped and replayed 
so participants could study conference dynamics. 
A number of supervisor-teacher conferences were 
taped and criticized in terms of conference 
objectives. 

The second phase of Nicolet's inservice training 
consisted of weekly seminars for department chair- 
men and the school principal. 

At each session the supervisory experiences of 
the previous week are discussed. Special problems 
are examined, and ideas and experiences shared. 
Participants earn university credits through a co- 
operative arrangement with the U. of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee. 



EVALUATION AND IN-SERVICE-- 
PARTNERS IN IMPROVING TEACHING 

Officials of Orange County (Fla.) Public Schools 
believe that if the purpose of teacher evaluation is 
to improve instruction, a strong inservice training 
program must be keyed to it. 
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Over two summers beginning in July, 1972, a 
committee of six classroom teachers worked to 
develop Orange County's current evaluation plan. 
**Probably the most significant change has been 
in the philosophy of the evaluation process/' 
says Robert J* Berry, director of educational 
development. "We are now evaluating teachers to 
improve instruction, not to identify poor 
teachers/* 

Berry goes on to say, "As a further commitment 
to the improvement of instruction, we are coordi- 
nating our inservice staff development activities 
with the evaluation procedures.** 

How Orange County ties inservice training to the 
teacher evaluation procedure is outlined in its 
Handbook for Instructional tmprovement. 

One of the points in the Orange procedures 
stipulates: **Teachers not meeting an acceptable 
level of competency in any area as shown by the 
final assessment instrument should^be so informed 
by the assessor along with specific recommenda- 
tions for improvement. These recommendations 
should be recorded on the assessment form.*' 

However, other provisions in the Orange County 
plan go much farther than is conimon in recogniz- 
ing the district's responsibility fO( helping teachers 
improve their performance. For example: 

Inservice training should be mad.* available at 
either the county or individual school level in 
the areas of need to enable the teacher to 
achieve an acceptable level of competency. 

Teachers will be given the opportunity and 
option to attend these planned activities. Evi- 
dence of positive action taken should be re- 
corded on teachers' next evaluation. 

In June 1973, soon after the implementation of 
the new evaluation procedures for the 1972-73 
school year, a writing team was formed to develop 
inservice workshops to improve the quality of 
instructional performance in ways that the year's 
evaluation of teachers indicated were most needed. 

The team determined these needs by compiling 
and analyzing the "needs improvements" marked 
on the teacher assessment forms by the evaluators 
during the school year. 

The workshops, designed **to give teachers prac- 
tical ideas for use in the classroom," are open to all 
teachers with **special emphasis on those teachers 
who have been marked as 'needing improve- 
ment.* " Inservice credit is given to participants. 

A glance at the course descriptions reveals the 
practical nature of the offerings. 
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• Classroom Management - This component is 
designed for either the new or experienced 
teacher who would like practical, tested ideas 
for effective classroom management. 

• Managing Student Behavior - This compo- 
nent is designed to help teachers develop the 
skills necessary for establishing and maintain- 
ing discipline in their classrooms. 

• Variety for Learning - This inservice compo- 
nent is designed for the new or experienced 
teacher who would like workable ideas for 
using a variety of methods and materials in 
the classroom. 



A TEACHER IS ELECTED 
TOSERVEASEVALUATOR 

In Illinois* La Grange School District 105 
teacher evaluation is performed by a team that 
includes at least one tenured classroom teacher 
elected annually by the building staff. 

La Grange uses the approach outlined by George 
B. Redfern, a specialist on teacher evaluation. It 
consists essentially of six steps: setting perfor- , 
mance standards for all teachers; setting job targets 
for mdividual teachers; observing teachers; evalu- 
ating; conferring with teachers; taking necessary 
follow-^up action. 

All probationary teachers and one-third df the 
tenured teachers are evaluated each year in the La 
Grange district. A partial evaluation is made each 
year, as well, of all other teachers, based on goals 
and job targets they have set. 

The evaluation team is formed by the third week 
of the school year. In addition to the classroom 
teacher elected by the staff, it consists of the 
building principal and designated teachers, as re- 
quired. For example, the K-6 evaluation team is 
made up of a primary teacher> an intermediate 
teacher and the principal. 

There are two teams at the 7-8 grade level, each 
consisting of a classroom teacher, a subject matter 
teacher and the principal. In addition^ there are 
two teams to evaluate teachers in special programs, 
each composed of two special teachers and the 
principal 

Evaluation schedules are staggered, so that one- 
third of the tenured teachers are evaluated ^ach 
year. A teacher may not serve on an evalua4on 
team during a year in which he is being evaluated. 



Teachers are notified whether they are to be 
evaluated by the second week of school. 

The evaluation teams schedule visits at the 
convenience of each member. At least two visits 
must be made before April I. One may be by 
invitation of the teacher being evaluated. Observa- 
tion visits must last at least 20 minutes. The final 
evaluation conference takes place before May 1. 



WHERE TEACHERS 
EVALUATE THEMSELVES 

The Greendale (Wis.) Intermediate School has 
no teacher evaluation in the usual sense, and relies 
solely on self-evaluation. Principal visitations and 
the completion of a 60-item checklist were aban- 
doned after an inservice program for administrators 
on management by objectives. 

According to Donald Baumgart^ principal, each 
teacher prepares a **Work Review and Improve- 
ment Planning Sheet'* and discusses it with his 
principal early in the year. The sheet is reviewed 
again near the year's end. 



**No pressure is brought to bear on goal comple- 
tion and goals are easily changed/' Baumgart says, 
*'The entire process is flexible.*' 

On the sheet, the teacher lists job responsibili- 
ties, goals connected with these responsibilities and 
anticipated dates of completion. At the end of the 
year, or other appropriate times, he notes the 
results achieved. 

*'The principal acts as a sounding board for ideas 
and as an advisor/* Baumgart says, *it is not an 
evaluatory procedure in the traditional sense what- 
soever and probably wouldn*t work if the word 
^evaluation' were attached to it." 

The principal describes it as a **completeIy 
noncomparative and individualized process. The 
teacher works to improve himself through realistic 
goats set by himself.** He notes that some teachers 
are inclined to consider preparing the goals a 
"chore" and pass it off lightly at first. But, he says, 
when they see there is no grade giyen and there is 
nothing threatening, they begin to develop profes- 
sional and well-thought out goals. Often the 
principal can put teachers with similar goals in 
contact with one another. 
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Chapter6 

£11 What About Specialized Personnel? 



Relatively little has been done to develop 
separate procedures for evaluating teachers in 
creative subjects, such as art and music. Some 
districts report working on special forms and 
procedures; others use the same methods of evalua- 
tion but try to have supervisors in the particular 
specialty of the teacher do the evaluating. 

A number of districts, however^ have developed 
special forms and procedures to evaluate guidance 
counselors and librarians. 

The Masconomet Regional High School, Box- 
ford, Mass., has developed a counselor evaluation 
form, based on a phiJoj,ophy and on a procedure 
worth noting. The introduction to the counselor 
evaluation form states: 

The effective evaluation of a counselor must 
involve an evaluative philosophy pnd a proce- 
dure for measuring the counselor*s success con- 
sonant with principles of good personal inter- 
action. There first of all must be common 
agreement between the counselor and evaluator 
regarding the goals and objectives of the counsel- 
ing role, and an understanding of the individual 
techniques and procedures used by the coun- 
selor in achieving these goals. The counselor 
should know what the evaJuator will be looking 
for and the areas which will be considered in the 
evaluation. Next, there should be some conti- 
nuity of evaluation and communication in order 
to avoid the surprise element which sometimes 
takes place. This means that the counselor 
should be apprised of the need for change and 
improvement at the time it is observed and not 
have to wait for a formal report such as this. The 
final factor is the importance of providing for 
self-evaluation. This provision allows the coun- 
selor to engage in objective analysis of his own 
performance and, in some measure, reflects his 
ability to adjust. The evaluator is free to use any 
tool he feels is contributing to the goal of a 
reasonably complete and accurate picture of the 



counselor's effectiveness. The following proce- 
dure will be followed: 

Step One: Early in the school year the counselor 
will sit down with the evaluator to 
discuss the philosophy and **modus 
operandi" of the counselor, the job 
expectations, and the evaluation pro- 
cedure. 

Step Two: The counselor and evaluator will com- 
plete Part One of the Counselor Evalu- 
ation Form within the first three 
months of the school and meet again 
to discuss the results. The self-evalua- 
tion should be reflected in the com- 
pleted evaluation. The evaluator might 
discuss the other tools used to arrive 
at a complete evaluation. 

Step Three: The evaluator will complete the entire 
evaluation form returning one copy to 
the counselor and retaining a copy for 
his files. The counselor and evaluator 
will discuss and sign the final 
evaluation. 

Included in this chapter are a series of forms 
developed by three school districts to evaluate 
teachers who fall in specialized categories. 

• The Masconomet Regional High School guid- 

ance counselor evaluation form is repro- 
duced on pp. 46-47. 

• The Merrick (N Y.) Union Free District forms 

for evaluating librarians are reproduced on 
pp. 48-49. 

• An evaluation form developed by the Board 

of Cooperative Educational Services, Nassau 
County, N.Y., for use in evaluating voca- 
tional education teachers is reproduced on 
pp. 50-51. 



, MASCONOMET REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

BOXFORD, MASS. 
COUNSELOR EVALUATION FORM 
Part 1 Areas of Counseling Effectiveness 

In complcUng Part One the cvaluatot has a number of options, som3 of which follow: he can leave the space blank, y/h\ch 
would indicate the lack of knowledge or sufficient information on which to base a judgment; satisfactory, which would 
Indicate that the counselor is performing In a manner which is accomplishing the basic goals and objectives of the counseling 
role; need improvement, this should be followed by specific examples of where improvement is needed or where the evaluator 
feels the counselor is weak; commendable or outstanding, the evaluator has room to commend the counselor for what he feels 
is performance above and beyond the satisfactory level. 

I . Effectiveness as a Person 

1* Relates effectively with others 

2. Exhibits sensitivity, empathy and acceptance necessary for establishing rapport 

3. Functions in an organized manner 

4. Respects the individual 

5. Has a sense of humor 

6. Appearance of respect, poise and stability 

7. Is professionally ethical 
IL Effectiveness vyith Pupils 

1 . Motivates pupils to seek counseling 

2. Is sensitive to adolescent's feelings 

3. Has a good rapport with students 

4. Helps pupils with personal as well as 
educational and vocational problems 

5. Has positive image among pupils 

6. Functions effectively as resource 
consultant to pupils 

7. Sensitive and appropriate utilization 
of other Instructional and Pupil 
Personnel Services resources to problems 

8. Encourages students to use other service 
personnel when appropriate and actively assists 
in the accomplishment of this objective 

HI, Effectiveness with Teachers 

1 . Is sensitive to role and problems 
of the teacher 

2. Cooperates willingly with all school 
personnel 

3. Communicates easily and effectively with 
teachers 
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4. Is receptive to teacher's comments and 
suggestions 

5. Has good rapport with teachers 

6. Functions effectively as resource 
consultant to teachers in matters of 
curficutum» student activities and 
human interaction as well as the 
concerns for psychological climate 
surrounding learning experiences 

IV. Effectiveness with the Administration 

1 . Understands the role and concerns of 
the administration 

2. lias a professional rationale for his 
counseling approach 

3. Cooperates with administration regarding 
development of the counseling program 

4. Has good rapport with administration 

5. Attends to, and follows through, and reports back on administration referrals 

6. Functions effectively as a resource consultant 
to administration in matters of curriculum^ 
student activities, anc human interaction as 
well as the concerns for psychological climate 
surrounding learning experiences 



V. Effectiveness with Parents 

1 . Is understanding of parental concern 

2. Promotes free and easy communication 
between school and home 

3. Is available to parents 

4. Has a professional image among parents 

5. Attends to parental referrals 

6. Follows through with parents in reducing 
crises and/or responding to their needs 
for counselor's services 



VL Effectiveness in the Profession 

1 . Takes pride in being a member of the 
counseling profession 

2. Supports professional organizations and 
participates as time permits 

3. Assumes responsibility to a large extent 
for individual professional growth 



P^rt n 

I. The Counselor is commended especially for the following: 

11. The Supervisor recommends the following in helping the Counselor become more effective 



1 have read and discussed this evaluation with the evaluator. counselor 
Date 

1970 to l97 EvaIuation No. Evaruator 
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MERRICK UNION FREli SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Merrick, New York 

TEACHER ASSESSMENT FORM -LIBRARIANS 

Teacher . — Date— . School 

No. of years Teacher In district ,. ^ Teacher new to school or level 

Grade Level or Area . 

Probationary Teacher 

Observation Dales — _— 

Activities Observed . 

Group Size 

Unusual Conditions — 

I. LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

A. Use of Resources: variety of activities, use of materials 

B. Utilization of Functional Learning Activity Centers 
II. IDENTIFICATION OF LEARNING STYLES 



HI. COOPERATIVE PLANNING 



IV. LIBRARY MANAGEMENT AND CLIMATE 



V. SUBJECT MATTER PREPARATION 

A. Librarian's Background 

B. Use of Library by Children 



VI. TEACHING FOR HUMAN RELATIONS, DEMOCRATIC VALUES, AND ATTITUDES 

VH. PROVIDES FOR THE INDIVIDUAL THE OPPORTUNITY FOR BROAD EXCHANGE OF 
IDEAS 

VIII. PROMOTES SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH THE FOLLOWING: 
!X. PARTICIPATES IN PROFESSIONAL GROWTH ACTIVITIES. IN WHAT WAYS? 
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X. UTILIZES SPECIALIZED SERVICES. IN WHAT WAYS? (check all that apply) 



Foreign Language 
School Nurse-Teacher 
Audio-Visual 
School Volunteer 

XI. FOLLOWS ESTABLISHED BOARD OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL POLICIES 
YESD NOD (Specify) 

XII. SETS GOOD EXAMPLE FOR CHILDREN BY OBSERVING SCHOOL RULES THAT CHILDREN ARE 
TO FOLLOW 

YESD NOD (Specify) 

♦ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 

Dates 

Orientation Meetings . ^ 

Duties and responsibilities defined . _ 

Adequate instructional materials 

and supplies . _ 

Conferences .. ^ 

Classroom demonstrations , 

Consultation and assistance from 

system specialists . 

Outside consultants 

Opportunities for visitation to 

other classrooms • 

Assistance from other teachers 

Other (specify) . 

♦In the event that the statements of performance indicate that a teacher has not met district standards, a description of the 
assistance given must be listed. In all other cases, assistance provided may be checked above. Please refer to the Instrument 
for the Improvement of Instruction when discussing or analyzing this Form. 

This Assessment indicates that the teacher: 

has met district standards in all categories, 
has substantially met district standards, 
has not met district standards. 

COMMENTS (Evaluator) 
COMMENTS (Teacher) 

I have read and discussed this report with the Evaluator, Teacher ' • . ■ • . ' . . . ' . ... ' . - : - - 

■ : Evaluator ■ ^ \ „ 

Date ' Prfnripai 

7/73 ■ 



Guidance Reading 

Psychology Coordinator 

Speech - Art 

Remedial Reading .... Music 

Center . Librarian 
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BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Nassau County 
Division of Personnel 
125 JcrichoTurnpike, Jericho, New York 1 1753 

FORMS B & C: Procedures covering use of Tcacher-Observatlon/Evaluation Form 

1. The evaluator may utilize either Check List Form B or Narrative Form C or both to report on the obstrvalion of the 
teacher, 

2. Use of Form B - The evaluator will check those boxes concerning the various items indicated on the Observation/Evalua. 
(ion Report as a result of his observation. 

3. Form C may be used by the evaluator for comments. For example, constructive suggestions, acknowledgment of poor or 
outstanding performance, explaining strengths and weaknesses, explaining extenuating circumstances, etc. 

TEACHER OBSERVATION/EVALUATION FORM 
CHECK LIST FORM B 

TKACUER ^ DATE_ 



SUBJECT 



SESSION 



SUBJECT MATTER PRESENTED 



SHOP/LABORATORY ATMOSPHERE 
(Within the Teacher's ConUol) 

1. Organization, Management and Appearance 

2. Provisions for Student Comfort 

3. Safety Provisions 

INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

1. Opening Procedure 

2. Student Stimulation and Interest 

3. Teaching Technique 

4. Use of Aids and Devices 

5. Concern for Individual Student Needs 

6. Class Management and Control 

7. Safety Awareness 

8. Success of Presentation 

9. Evaluation of Student Progress - Teacher Records 

10. EvidenceofPianning and Preparation 

1 1. Evidence of Teacher's Effect on Students* Work Habits 

PERSONAL FACTORS AND RELATIONSHIPS 
L Attire - Appropriate and Exemplary (for shop and laboratory work) 

2. Initiative, Creativity and Resourcefulness 

3. Voice, English Usage, Diction and Expression 

4. Enthusiasm, Sense of Humor and Warmth 

5. Patience, and Sclf-Conlrol 

6. Tact and Good Judgment 

7. Sympathetic Understanding of Students 



E 


G 


S 


U 


N 

































Code Evaluator 

E = Excellent 

G =^ Good 

S ' Satbfactory 



U = Unsatisfactory Teacher's signature indicating receipt aad review of this evaiuationi 

N = Not applicable but not necessarily approval or disapproval 

Principalis taitials 



o 
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COMMENTS; 



TEACHER OBSERVATION/EVALUATION FORM 
NARRATIVE FORM C 



OVERALL RATING 



pIRECTtONS: The teacher is to be given a general rating, which is felt to best describe his/her overall performance. 
Comments in support of the rating should be included. 

L This teacher is clearly effective and efficient and has our unqualified confidence in his continuina professional 
contribution. *^ T 

2. This teacher demonstrates increasing effectiveness and exhibits both willingness and promise for continuing growth 

3. This teacher is not now meeting our expectations for effectiveness and must show considerable growth In order to make a 
successful contribution to our school system. 

4. This teacher shows little promise at this time of maJdng a succcessful contribution to our educational program. 



Evaluator 



Teacher's signature indicating receipt and review of this evaluation^ 
but not necessaiUy approval or disapproval 



PrincipaPs Initials 



Chapter? 

State Laws and Local Policies 



The questions of whether to evaluate teachers 
and how to do it are being taken out of the hands 
of local school districts in some states, as state 
legislatures enact laws mandating the evaluation of 
all teachers at specified intervals and often in 
specified ways. As one example, CaUfornia's Stull 
Act requires the evaluation of all certificated 
personnel based, among other things, upon **ex- 
pected student progress in each area of study.*' 

The StuH Act, passed in July 1971, is by no 
rtieans the only state law requiring evaluation of 
teachers and administrators. At the beginning of 
1974 nine states had enacted legislation mandating 
some form of teacher evaluation. 

Similar laws await enactment in other states> but 
the trend has not developed at the pace that the 
furor over ^'accountability'* suggested a year or 
two ago. One observer had estimated that almost 
half of the states would have **taken some steps 
toward mandated evaluation'' before 1974. If 
"some steps*' means simply thinking about it, the 
estimate is probably not far wrong, but consider- 
ably less than half of the states have taken the step 
of enactment. 

Nonetheless, there was and is considerable in- 
terest in accountability laws that involve teacher 
evaluation beyond the scope of existing laws and 
regulations governing the certification of teachers. 
State governments, it appears, now recognize that 
it is impossible to determine competence of teach- 
ing on the basis of university training or bureau- 
cratic licensing. 

The nine states with laws requiring evaluation of 
professional employes are: California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, New Jersey^ Oregon^ South 
Dakota, Virginia and Washington. All of the laws 
except Washington's were passed since the begin- 
ning of the 1970s, and the Washington law was 
passed in 1969. Below are pertinent excerpts from 
state laws: 

Washington: Every board of directors, in 



accordance with procedure provided . , , (Profes- 
sional Negotiations Law), shall establish evalua- 
tive criteria and procedures for all certificated 
employes. Such procedures shall require not less 
than annual evaluation of all employes. New 
employes shall be evaluated within the first 90 
calendar days of their employment. Every em- 
ploye whose work is judged unsatisfactory shall 
be notified in writing of stated areas of defici- 
encies along with recommendations for improve- 
ments by February 1 of each year. A probation- 
ary period shall be established from February 1 
to April 15 for the employe to demonstrate 
improvement. 



Kansas taw establishes guidelines or criteria for 
evaluation policies in general terms of efficiency, 
personal qualities, professional deportment, re- 
sults and performance, capacity to maintain con- 
^troi of students, etc. The law says community 
attitudes should be reflected. It provides for 
teacher participation in the development of the 
evaluation policies and self-evaluations. The law 
also provides for state board assistance in prepara- 
tion of original policies of personnel evaluation. 

Prior to January 15, 1974, every board shall 
adopt a written policy of personnel evaluation 
procedure in accordance with this act and file 
the same with the state board. Every policy so 
adopted shall: 

a. Be prescribed in writing at the time of 
original adoption and at all times thereafter 
when amendments thereto are adopted. The 
original policy and all amendments thereto shall 
be promptly filed with the state board. 

b. Include evaluation procedures applicable 
to all employes. 

c. Provide that all evaluations are to be made 
in writing and that evaluation documents and 



responses thereto are to be maintained in a 
personnel file for each employe for a period of 
not less than three years from the date each 
evaluation is made. 

d. Provide that commencing not later than 
the 1974-75 school year, every employe in the 
first two consecutive years of his employment 
shall be evaluated at least one time each year, 
and that after the fourth year of his employ- 
ment every employe shall be evaluated at least 
once in every three years. 



California law stipulates that evaluation be in 
writing and the employe have the right to make a 
written reaction. Probationary personnel are evalu- 
ated yearly under terms of the law and all other 
personnel at least every other year. If a person is 
not performing satisfactorily, he is to be informed 
and his superiors must try to assist him to improve. 

It is the intent of the Legislature to establish a 
uniform system of evaluation and assessment of 
the performance of certificated personnel within 
each school district of the state, the system 
shall involve the development and adoption by 
each school district of objective evaluation and 
assessment guidelines. 

The governing board of each school district 
shall develop and adopt specific evaluation and 
assessment guidelines which shall include but 
shall not necessarily be limited in content to the 
following elements: 

a. The establishment of standards of ex- 
pected student progress in each area of study 
and of techniques for the assessment of that 
progress. 

b. Assessment of certificated personnel com- 
petence as it relates to the established standards. 

c* Assessment of other duties normally re- 
quired to be performed by certificated employes 
as an adjunct to their regular assignments. 

d. The establishment of procedures and tech- 
niques for ascertaining that the certificated 
employe is maintaining proper control and is 
preserving a suitable learning environment. 



LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
TAKE UP THE CHALLENGE 

Expert consensus is that a school district should 
have a written policy on teacher evaluation. The 



policy should, in broad terms, set the overall 
objective and articulate the district*s philosophy. 
The board policy statement should avoid details of 
operation, which should be established coopera- 
tively by administration and teachers. 

Following are three samples that are typical of 
those that in general meet the criteria of good 
policies. 

Recognizing that the objective evaluation of 
its professional staff is one means by which the 
River Falls (Wis.) School District may continu- 
ously improve the level of instruction for its 
students, the superintendent is directed to 
formulate a plan of evaluation whereby this goal 
may be achieved. In the formulation of such a 
plan> the following measures shall be considered: 

1. Evaluation is to be used as a constructive 
measure to counsel and guide the teacher 
or administrator to his highest level of 
competency. 

2. The evaluation process is to be considered 
an ongoing and constantly changing pro- 
cedure to allow file use of better methods 
and techniques for evaluation as they are 
developed. 

3. Those to be evaluated will have a role in 
the determination of the process itself. 

4. Data recorded as as a result of the 
evaluation process will be treated as confi- 
dential materiaL 

It will be incumbent upon each building princi- 
pal to inform the superintendent of schools, prior 
to February 1, of the performance of the individ- 
ual teachers on his staff, whether he rates them as 
satisfactory or not, and whether or not he is 
recommending nonrenewal of their contracts. 



The basic philosophy for evaluation of profesr 
sipnal staff members in the Barnstable (Mass.) 
Public Schools is that "evaluation is IT process 
that gives teachers the opportunities to do their 
very best. It is a cooperative undertaking carried 
on with mutual respect. The teacher should be a 
partner in the process with the administrator or 
supervisor charged with the evaluative task/* 

In order to insure a high quality of teacher 
and administrative performance and to advance 
the instructional program of the Barnstable 
Public Schools, a continuous program for 
teacher and administrator evaluation shall be 
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established and reports shall be made to the 
school committee considering the outcome of 
these evaluations. The evaluation process shall 
include self-evaluation, supervisor-initiated ob- 
servations and teacher-initiated observations, 
and final supervisor evaluation. First-year proba- 
tionary teachers shall be evaluated formally and 
in writing the first three school quarters. Sec- 
ond* and third-year nontenured teachers shall 
receive at least two formal written evaluations 
during the year. Each tenured teacher shall 
receive at least one formal written evaluation 
during the year. The formal written evaluations 
shall result from a series of observations, not 
from a single visit. Evaluations and observations 
in addition to those detailed above are at the 
discretion of the administration. 

The formal evaluation shall be written and 
shall be discussed by the supervisor and the 
person being evaluated. Copies of the formal 
written evaluation shall be signed by both 
parties and be placed in the personal file of the 
teacher or administrator. The individual shall 
also receive a signed copy. The signature should 
indicate that the evaluation has been read and 
discussed. 

The written evaluation should be specific in 
terms of the person*s strengths and goals for 
growth. Those areas where improvement is 
needed should be clearly set forth and recom- 
mendations for improvement should be made. 
Sub:>equent evaluations should address them- 
selves to any improvement or to any continuing 
difficulty which is observed. - 



The Winnetka (111) Public Schools include the 



following provisions in their evaluation policy 
statement: 

A. Purpose: The superintendent of schools 
and principals shall maintain procedures for 
helping all teachers improve their teaching per- 
formance and for insuring the highest possible 
quality of teaching throughout the school sys- 
tem. 

B. Basic Principles to be Followed: Appraisal 
shall be carried out in the light of individualized 
objectives which principal and teacher have 
agreed upon and which are compatible with 
larger school district goals. These objectives 
should be realizable in terms of performance. 

The entire apprisal system shall be based on 
principles of equity and fairness for teachers and 
it shall rest on criteria which are known and 
accepted by teachers and which are related to 
the broad objective of full professional develop- 
ment. Self-evaluation shall be recognized as a 
primary means of effecting improved teaching 
performance. 

C Responsibilities: It shall be the responsi- 
bility of the teacher to plan for his own success 
in realizing the agreed upon objectives; o/ //le 
teaching staff to assist colleagues as much as 
possible; and of the principal to proffer counsel 
in the planning and to support teachers as they 
carry out their professional assignments. 

All teachers will be appraised by their princi- 
pals at least once each year. The principal witt 
submit a written report of each appraisal to the 
superintendent. 



Evaluation: long-Range Protection' 

In the past, teachers have often been fearful of formalized evaluation as 
something which was destructive and likely to harm |hem. The Michigan Education 
Assn., however^ in its booklet Teacfter Evaluation: A Statement by Teachers, po\ni% 
out a frequently overiooked way in which systematic, documented, and regular 
evaluation can be a powerful protective device for the teacher. Evaluation, they say, 
provides **a continuous record which is the best long range protection against 
unjustified criticism.** This is important "because teachers operate in a system which 
is characterized by great instability. Those administrators, teachers, and pupils of 
today are not likely to be available in five years. A contuiuous record, then, provides 
testimony as to the teacher's effectiveness, which may be necessary in a time of 
crisis.** 
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Chapters 

The Teachers' Poi nt of View 




From staunch opposition, to a guarded receptiv- 
ity, to a leadership role in planning for teacher 
evaluation - such has been the course of opinion 
of large numbers of the nation's teachers regarding 
evaluation. But this apparent U-turn does not 
really reflect so much a change in philosophy on 
the part of teachers as it reflects drastic changes in 
the nature of the evaluation programs being pro- 
posed, as well as changes in outside pressures on 
the schools. 

Even now, there is little consensus among 
teachers on the subject of teacher evaluation - a 
subject that vitally affects and concerns them* 
. Individual teachers . and teachers* organizations 
alike are ranged along a scale from firmly opposing 
any evaluation plans to actively espousing a certain 
plan with every gradation in between. Given the 
complexity and difficulty of the subject/ the 
multiplicity of plans proposed, and the variety of 
local conditions, this is hardly surprising, but it is a 
source of distress to many in the profession who 
would like to be able to present a united front. 
Some see even the discussion of evaluation as a 
threat to teacher unity. 

Over the years teachers and their organizations 
have had to fight long and hard for job security 
and fair standards for pay. Guarantees of due 
process in dismissals or other punitive actions and 
the single-salary schedule that helped equalize 
salaries between men and women and between 
elementary and secondary school teachers were 
hard-won victories for a uniquely vulnerable pro- 
fession. So-called "evaluation*' systems were often 
thinly disguised weapons for getting rid of mili- 
tant or nonconformist teachers, for slashing bud- 
gets, or for enforcing authoritarianism in the 
schools. No wonder teachers wanted no part of 
them. Historians have noted that at the 1915 NBA 
convention, one delegate denounced teacher rating 
as being ^demeaning, artificial, arbitrary, perfunc- 
tory and superficial.' *' 



Towards Improvement 

But in the last decade or so, things have begun 
to change. Research and experimentation in the 
nation*s universities and teacher training institu- 
tions have brought forth many theories and offered 
a substantial intellectual and scholarly basis for 
reexamining the process of teaching and learning. 
This has both intensified the impetus toward better 
teacher evaluation and provided a variety of tools 
for carrying it out. The teachers* organizations, 
too, through their many studies, workshops and 
professional development programs, have added to 
this body of knowledge. 

From these activities has emerged the philosr 
ophy that evaluation is for Improvement of instruc- 
tion, not for rating purposes for hiring, firing, or 
salary adjustment; that evaluation should pinpoint 
teacher strengths and weaknesses and should be 
followed up with help to teachers to reinforce their 
strengths and overcome their weaknesses. This sort 
of philosophy is one that many teachers felt they 
could live with. Furthermore, it is an approach to 
evaluation that seemed to meet the needs and 
demands of the times. Many teacher groups began 
to accept the precept that teacher evaluation may 
be one way to satisfy the public demand for 
tangible evidence that the schools were doing their 
job with the properly qualified and property 
educated staffs. 

Such, then, were the conditions under which 
teachers* associations on all levels began to move 
rapidly toward planning and recommending **ac- 
ceptable'* evaluation systems. 

If Teachers Don1 
Someone Else Will 

This change in attitude is summarized by Larry 
B. Wicks in an article, *'Teacher Evaluation'' in 
Today 's Education/NEA Journal (March, 1 973): 
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They (a teachers* association) "were aware 
that parents, students, elected officials, and state 
agencies across the country are demanding 
teacher accountability* They believed that if the 
profession doesn't deal with the problem, then 
someone else will. Therefore, they felt that 
education associations must place a high priority 
on becoming fully involved in establishing poli- 
cies for and carrying out evaluation of education 
programs and of teaching processes.'* 

In a similar vein, NEA's The Early Warning Kit 
on the Evaluation of Teachers contains the follow- 
ing statements: 

Teachers everywhere are being evaluated - 
and more than ever before. Teachers are being 
evaluated so that they will be held accountable 
for their leaching performance and for the 
achievement of their students. Sometimes teach- 
ers are being unfairly and unjustly evaluated. . . . 
The work of teachers is constantly being evalu- 
ated not only by supervisory personnel but by 
the lay public as it criticizes educational prod- 
ucts. Teachers should not become defensive but 



should be prepared to respond affirmatively. 
Appropriate response is made by taking a hard 
look at programs to Improve the schools. . . . 
Without association involvement in the selec- 
tion, adoption, or development of the evaluation 
instrument, there is little likelihood it will be 
used adequately and fairly to evaluate teachers. 
If teachers do not take a strong position on 
teacher performance evaluation, they will be 
unable to benefit from this important and 
sensitive activity. . . . The National Education 
Association believes that it is a major responsi- 
bility of educators to participate in the evalua- 
tion of the quality of their services. 

In short, many teachers' groups are coming to 
the conclusion that teacher evaluation in some 
form is here, will stay, and may expand; and 
therefore if teachers want it to be done right, 
according to their understanding, teachers had 
better be involved in it from beginning to end. 
Teachers, they feel, should be included in shaping 
the policies, setting the goals, designing the instru- 
ments and carrying out the procedures; and to this 
end many associations are making teacher evalua- 
tion a negotiable item in contract bargaining. 





Selden: 'Evaluation-^A Red Herring' 



Some spokesmen for the teaching profession are still highly suspicious of teacher 
evaluation, even in its new forms, and the other concepts that are so often discussed 
along with it - accountability, merit pay, differentiated staffing, PPBS. David 
Selden; president of the American Federation of Teachers, in an article entitled 
"Evaluate Teachers? '* (AFT QUEST Paper No. 4), warns that teacher evaluation 
may be a red herring, usually arising "from the anguish of superintendents and 
school boards over the problem of How-to-Get-Quality-Educatlon-Without-Really- 
Paying-for-lt." It is a red herring, he says, because it turns **the attention and 
energies of teachers inward, against themselves, rather than outward" against the real 
enemies of education, such as the reluctance to spend the vast amounts of money 
needed to raise and enforce certification standards, reduce class sizes and teaching 
hours, and raise salaries. These latter steps would do far more to raise the level of, 
teaching competence than any evaluation system, he feels. 
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These Are Musts 

Certain salient points are emphasized again and 
again in statements by teachers' organizations. 
Among them are the following: 

• The purpose of teacher evaluation must be 
clearly understood to improvement of 
instruction, //o/ for formal, legalistic purposes 
of firing^ determination of tenure, salary, and 
promotion. 

• Evaluation, then, must go hand in hand with a 
comprehensive plan for career development 
and improving total teacher performance, 
including, for example, inservice training, a 
staff of helping teachers (teacher counselors), 
and teacher aides. 

• Evaiuation must not be done by just one 
person, but by a team, including at least one 
peer skilled in the teacher's specialty. 

• Evaluation should be open and without sub- 
terfuge. For example, the time, place, and 
conditions of any visitations should be agreed 
upon in advance by teacher and evalu^tor: ^ ' ~ 

• Criteria for evaluation and the traits to be 
judged should be agreed to and clearly under- 
stood by all parties before the process begins. 

• Those who do the evaluating should be 
trained for the job, and must themselves be 
evaluated regularly. 

• Evaluation should be an ongoing, long-term 
process, that takes note of a teacher's over-all 
performance and of progress between periods 
of evaluation - not a oite-shot, stand-or-fall 
rating. 

^ Opportunity must be provided for the teacher 
to see the evaluators* teport and to consult 
with them before their report goes into his 
permanent file, and to write a reply to their 
report, if he wishes, that will be attached to it 
in his file. Every district should have proce- 
dures whereby a teacher may request to have 
material he considers obsolete or Irrelevant 
removed from his file. 

• Above all, evaluation must take place in a 
constructive and nonthreatening atmosphere. 



The teacher must feel that improvement of 
his performance is a cooperative effort involv- 
ing him, his evaluators, and others on the 
school staff. No matter how well designed - 
in the abstract - an evaluation program njay 
seem, if it is perceived by teachers as negative 
or punitive, it will not improve teaching, but 
will lower teacher effectiveness because of 
teacher fears and lowered morale. 

• Finally, if teachers are to be evaluated, then 
all other educational personnel should be 
evaluated too, up to the highest levels of 
administration. 

Organizations Get Involved 

When most of these standards are met - or, 
conversely, when there is serious threat that 
evaluation systems violating these principles may 
be established — the energy of teachers and their 
associations In working for acceptable evaluation 
programs is prodigious. The teachers* organizations 
in virtually every state that has passed or is 
weighing legislation requiring evaluation have been 
involved up to thek collective ears in Influencing 
- such legislation^ and not'just negativelyrassome^ ^^^^^ 
might Imagine. 

On the local level, as responses to the Education 
USA. survey show, teachers have been deeply 
involved in the preparation of evaluation systems 
in the overwhelming majority of those districts 
that have either begun or substantially modified 
their programs in the past five years - and the 
number of teacher-hours devoted to committee 
sessions, discussions, criteria-setting, report-writing, 
and guideline-making is mind-boggling. 

When professional teacher spokesmen write or 
speak for political and public relations purposes, 
especially on the national level, warnings that the 
new blanket of teacher evaluation may be just a 
cover-up for the old evils seem to predominate. But 
when state and local associations write for their 
own membership on the practical problems of 
living with evaluation, the tone is far more ^^^^^ 
accepting. Sometimes it is downright enthusiastic. 
The generalizations that can be made regarding 
teacher opinion at this time a re ; that no on e spe a k s 
undisputedly for the profession on the subject of 
teacher evaluation; that certain negative and puni- 
tive types of evaluation are universally rejected by 
teachers; and that a great deal of watching and 
waiting will be practiced by teachers as they try to : 
assess the effect of the new experiments. 
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Chapter? 

iSmM Problems and Responses 



Teacher evaluation systems are not implemented 
anywhere without some conflict. The reasons for 
controversy vary and there does not appear to be 
any one overriding cause, such as teachers' intransi- 
gent opposition to all forms of evaluation. Al- 
though some very few districts replying to the 
Education U.S. A. survey did report teacher opposi- 
tion to any evaluation after tenure, most conflict 
seems to stem from other matters. Evaluation, as a 
general process, is in itself rarely the issue. 

However, some tentative generalizations, based 
on the survey replies, are possible: 

Conflict seems most likely if teacher evaluation 
is tied to identifying incompetent teachers for the 
purpose of dismissal; if it is tied to- merit- pay - 
provisions; if a checklist type of evaluation instru- 
ment is used that does not reflect any teacher 
input. Unannounced observation visits are often a 
bone of contention. There are exceptions, of 
course, and what might be anathema to teachers in 
one district is readily accepted in another. 

Even when teachers participate in the creation 
of the evaluation procedure conflict can result, as 
witness the experience of a New England school 
district: 

Although the local association had two mem- 
bers out of seven on the committee which 
developed the new secondary instrument, they 
objected to the instrument because wording 
changes they desired were not accepted by the 
development committee. It has taken the associ- 
ation four months to appoint representatives to 
a new committee to review and present recom- 
mendations to the school administration con- 
cerning the secondary teacher evaluation 
document. 

Checklists Cause Problems 

Checklists often serve as the cause for dissent, as 
thls^NeWi^^ elementary school principal dis- 



covered: **Ever>^ teacher feels offended if he 
doesn't have a straight commendable evaluation. 
This is usually resolved - but only after consider- 
able hard feelings and much discussion." 

Citing the checklist form that listed several 
characteristics and spaces to mark '*commend- 
able," '*satisfactory," or ^'unsatisfactory/' the prin- 
cipal asks, ''What can you say to improve instruc- 
tion on this form to a commendable teacher who 
has taught for years?*' 



Negotiofing Evaluation 

^ Clause on - teacher evaluation are being- negoti*-^ 
ated into more and more contracts between boards 
of education and teacher organizations, although^ 
as in other matters; practice and opinion vary 
widely. There are local teacher organizations that 
refuse to consider evaluation of tenured teachers at 
all, even for negotiation, and there are boards that 
maintain evaluation is not a negotiable matter. 
Other organizations and boards are more than 
willing to have it part of the negotiated contracts. 
Some contracts accept the concept of evaluation of 
all teachers, others limit it to nontenured teachers, 
and still others attempt to prohibit it. 

The trend seems to be toward greater teacher 
interest in having evaluation recognized and cov- 
ered in the master contracts, as pressures grow for 
continuous evaluation of all teachers. The feeling 
of teacher organizations is that it is better to 
exercise some control of an inevitable process, than 
to fight a losing battle opposing it outright. Boards 
also appear to be moving toward greater accep- 
tance of the idea of negotiating evaluation proce- 
dures, as experience indicates evaluation works 
best with full teacher participation. 

An Illinois administrator voices positive feelings 
about having evaluation in the contract: **I do feel 
including evaluation procedure in contract forces 
the supervisors to do a better job of evaluating/* 
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In its Cukielincs for Evalmtion of School 
Personnel, the Kansas-National Education Assn. 
notes that state courts have ruled evaUiation 
procedures are negotiable, and includes a sample 
article on evaluation for master agreements. Kansas 
law now mandates teacher evahiation and the 
article proposed by the Association recognizes this. 
The Association recommends a section limiting 
teacher evaluation criteria to instructional skills, 
learning diagnostic skills, professional ethics, pro- 
fessional endeavors, attention to duties, and physi- 
cal capacity. 

The proposed article for a master contract also 
includes an evaluation form» which is an open- 
ended, narrative type, as shown below. 

Some board-teacher contract agreements contain 
articles on evaluation that are complex. They spell 
out procedures, tell exactly who is to be evaluated 
when, and provide for grievance of disputed 
evaluations. Others are relatively simple, merely 
endorsing evaluation and outlining briefly what it 
shall include. Some samples from master agree- 
ments or contracts now in force are given below. 

Westfield (N.J.) Boaitl of Education - Westfield 
Teachers Assn. 

Evaluation of teaching perfoiman^ 
the following: 

A. Tenure teachers shall be observed a mini- 
mum of one entire class period per year. 
Nontenure teachers shall be observed a mini- 
mum of three times per year. 

B. Observation for purposes of teacher evalua- 
tion shall be by the principal, assistant 
principal, supervisor or department chair- 
man, 

C. A formal observation will be followed by a 
conference with the evaluator during which 
any written summary of the teacher's perfor- 
mance will be read and signed by the teacher 
who may add written comments to the 
summary at this time if he so wishes. 

D. Each teacher shall also have an end of year 
conference with his principal or supervisor. 
This conference may include a*written sum- 
mary witnessed and signed by the teacher. 

E. A teacher shall be given a copy of any 
written evaluation report prepared by his 
evaluators, as a result of actions taken in 



Paragraphs C. and D. No such report shall be 
submitted to the central office, placed in the 
teacher's file or otherwise acted upon with- 
out prior conference with the teacher. 



♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The following excerpts from the master agree- 
ment between the Cincinnati (Ohio) Board of 
Education and the Cincinnati Teachers Assn. on 
teacher evaluation stress who should be evaluated, 
rather than procedures, about which it says only 
that the teachers' association shall be requested to 
be actively involved in any revision of the appraisal 
procedure. 

All limited contract teachers and Class I 
teachers (contract teachers without a certificate 
or noncontract, long-term substitutes) *'shall be 
appraised in their first and third year of teach- 
ing. Second-year teachers and teachers beyond 
the third year probationary period, who have 
not qualified for continuing contract, shall be 
appraised as continuing contract teachers. (Class 
1 teachers, who have not quaUfied for regular 
appointment by the beginning of the fifth year, 
shall be evaluated in order to determine eligibil- 
ity for appointment. 

As a general rule, teachers who have obtained 
continuing contract status are not required to be 
appraised, except in these situations: 

a) The teacher may request to be evaluated by 
his principal. 

b) Teachers who have been administratively 
transferred to a different building, unless 
such transfer is caused solely by an organiza- 
tional change. 

c) Teachers who have requested a transfer to 
another school and will be teaching in a 
different subject matter field, 

d) Teachers who will be performing in a dif- 
ferent area of responsibility. 

e) The principal may evaluate a teacher if he 
believes that the teacher could profit from 
the experience. The principal shall inform 
the teacher, in writing, of the reason and 
procedure for such an evaluation. 



The following contract article from the profes- 
sional communication agreement between the 
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Board of Directors of the Davenport (Iowa) Com- 
munity School District and the Davenport Educa- 
tion Assn. on teacher evaluation stresses procedure. 

The number one objective of evaluation of all 
certified personnel is the improvement of in- 
struction; therefore, each certified employee 
shall be evaluated during his first year of 
employment and at least once during each 
three-year period thereafter. The evaluation shall 
be done by the immediate supervisor or building 
principal, using the evaluation form included in 
the appendix. The evaluator shall discuss the 
evaluation procedure with the evaluatee both 
before and after evaluation. A preevaluation 
conference shall be held between the evaluator 
~^nd the teacher so that the evaluator may be 
apprised of the teacher's objectives, methods, 
and materials planned for the teaching-learning 
situation to be evaluated. 

All monitoring or observation of the work of 
a teacher shall be conducted openly and with 
full knowledge of the teacher. 

Any employe, presently under contract, shall 
have the right to review the contents of his own 
personnel file at any time. A representative of 
the Association may, at the employe's request, 
accompany the employee in this review. Only 
confidential job recommendations received prior 
to employment shall be excluded from this 
policy. The Board or its Administrative Repre- 
sentative shall not establish any separate person- 
nel file which is not available for the employe's 
inspection. 

All evaluations shall be reduced to writing and 
a copy given to the employe within five school 
days of the evaluation. If the employe disagrees 
with the evaluation, he may submit a written 
answer which shall be attached to the file copy 
of the evaluation in question. 

No evaluative material originating after origi- 
nal employment shall be placed in an employees 
personnel file, unless the employe has had an 
opportunity to review the material and affix his 
initials to the same to indicate he has reviewed 
the material. The employe may submit a written 
notation regarding any material, which will be 
attached to the file copy of any material in 
question. If the employe believes that material 
to be placed in his file is inappropriate or in 
error, he may receiv^e adjustment through the 
Grievance Procedure!, whereuj>on the material 
shall be corrected or expunged from the file. 

if a« erhiploye is asked tb sign material placed 



in his file, such signature shall be understood to 
indicate his awareness of the material; but, in no 
instance, shall said signature be interpreted to 
mean agreement with the content of the mate- 
riah Any person using the file shall be required 
to sign their name and date the file. 

Any complaint made against a teacher or 
person for whom the teacher is administratively 
responsible, by any parent, student, or other 
person, shall promptly be called to the attention 
of the teacher, if said complaint is to be placed 
in the teacher's personnel file. 

If an evaluator finds the effectiveness of the 
evaluatee less than adequate for the position, the 
reasons for this judgment shall be set forth in 
specific terms, as shall suggestions of specific 
v^ays in which the evaluatee may improve his 
effectiveness. 

No evaluation shall unduly interfere with the 
normal teaching-learning process. 

Merit Pay 

Speak about teacher evaluation and immediately 
the topic of merit pay intrudes into the discus- 
sions. The literature of teacher organizations con- 
tinues almost unanimously in opposition to the 
concept of merit pay. Administrators, board mem* 
bers and the public tend to regard the vision of 
merit pay somewhat wistfully as a way, they 
believe, to improve education or at least to get a 
better return on the tax dollar. 

Merit pay, of course, could not exist without 
evaluation, but the converse is not true; evaluation 
can and does exist without merit pay. In fact, 
when evaluation begins to suggest merit pay, 
except in rare instances, evaluation itself is likely 
to be attacked. If the idea of teacher evaluation for 
the sake of improving instruction is reaching a near 
consensus status, teacher evaluation for the sake of 
paying some teachers more than others is still very 
much a subject of intense debate. 

Consequently, most districts avoid tying teacher 
evaluation to merit pay; indeed, they avoid merit 
pay schemes altogether. A few districts, however, 
do have merit pay schedules. In those, the common 
practice is to separate teacher evaluation as it 
applies to all teachers for the sake of improving 
learning from teacher evaluation or appraisal for 
the sake of rewarding some with additional incre- 
ments. It is also common practice for participation 
in merit pay programs to be voluntary, 

John J. Kelley, superintendent of Waveriy Cen- 
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tral Schools in New York, is one of those who 
believes evaluation should be tied to salary incre- 
ments. He says: 

Unfortunately, teachers are not rewarded for 
the quality of their teaching. Instead they are 
paid according to their years of experience, the 
graduate hours credit they have amassed and the 
degrees they hold. As a result, in my opinion, 
some are overpaid and many are underpaid. 
Lacking an evaluation system that is 100% 
objective and subject to zero error in practice, 
the financial rewards are distributed equitably - 
but unfairly and without regard to the quality of 
teaching performance." 

Acknowledging the opposition of teachers, 
Kelley says, **lt is understandable that teachers 
should resist teacher evaluation which is tied to 
salary increments, if administrators do not submit 
to a similar arrangement." 

In 1972 his district began an administrator 
evaluation procedure that is tied to salary incre- 
nients. **Our procedure is certainly less than 100% 
objective and no one would claim that it is error 
free," Kelley says. **But it does attempt to hon- 
estly and fairly judge performance and reward 
those who outperform others." 

Although teacher evaluation forms were revised 
in Waverly in 1973, no attempt has been made yet 
to tie teacher performance to salary increments. 
"Should we find it feasible to do so later, the fact 
that administrators have been so evaluated will 
have paved the way," Supt. Kelley believes. 

Opponents of merit pay argue that teachers 
prefer to be paid on the basis of experience and 
earned credit. Some of the reasons teachers shy 
away from merit pay were touched on by John 
Shaughnessy, executive secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council, New York, in the 
councils newsletter, MSSC Exchange, Referring to 
such questions as who shall appraise, what should 
be subject to evaluation, what means shall be used 
to appraise and how shall appraisals be translated 
into salary increments, he says, VTerhaps the most 
striking issue is that which centers around inade- 
quate basic and evaluative research in teacher and 
teaching evaluation in general and in merit pay 
programs in particular/* 

Some districts have tried merit pay only to 
abandon it for one reason or another. One adminis- 
trator from a high school district in Illinois reports 
that **the association was instrumental in our going 



off the merit program onto a salary schedule/' 
One district, Parkrose Public Schools in Port- 
land, Ore., reports no problems with merit pay 
plans, and that the local association helped design 
the district*s "Professional Incentive Program 
(PIP)/' 

The Parkrose plan is open to professional staff 
membeis who have completed their three-year 
probationary period in the district, have permanent 
status and nine years' experience in the profession. 
Those eligible may apply for additional increment 
or bonus dollars and appeal procedures are avail- 
able if application is denied. 

The teacher applying for the additional pay is 
subject to evaluation and appraisal that includes a 
minimum of 240 minutes of observation. In 
addition to evaluation and job targets, other data 
considered are involvement in special programs, 
contrihutions to the district, building or depart- 
ment, and other professional involvement. 

Princeton City School District in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has a merit pay plan based on different 
classifications of teachers with different require- 
ments and responsibilities. Donald V. Johnson, 
principal at Princeton High School, reports, "Since 
our evaluation system involves the use of merit pay 
and differentiated staffing, there are always ques-^ 
tions on the procedures employed. We state very 
clearly the reasons that a person receives salary 
recognition or has salary recognition decrease. 
Conferences are held with the staff member and 
members of the administrative team in discussing 
the reasons for such action." 

Westside Community School District 66 in 
Omaha, Neb., has provisions for merit pay written 
into the agreement between the board and the 
Westside Education Assn. A paragraph in the 
contract reads, *Mncentive pay may be granted to 
any individual teacher in addition to the salary 
schedules and ranges .. . at the discretion of the 
superintendent, as approved by the board of 
education.'* 

Teachers can be placed in different merit pay 
categories based on duties, time, responsibilities 
and performance. Teachers eligible for entering 
categories with higher pay are entitled to confer- 
ences with superiors at which the reasons for their 
placement must be given. Appeal procedures are 
set up with a salary adjustment committee com- 
posed of three members appointed by the associa- 
tion and three by the administration. All staff 
members in the district have at least one formal 
evaluation annually. 
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